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Part |. 
NOTES ON DESIGN, 
HIS first article prefaces a treat- sipating the available resources in 
mentof the subject of the smaller bringing every room up to a cer- 
houses of the Englishsuburbs and tain standard of average ornament- 


provinces in four parts, the last of which 
will be on the important subject of in- 
teriors and their decoration, the third 
will deal with ‘‘sanitary science,” in- 
cluding the state of the soil as well as 
the important question of house drain- 
age, and the second will be upon ‘ con- 
struction,’ under the sub-titles of 
foundation, walls, roofs, etc. The ob- 
ject kept in view will be to exhibit the 
ideas and methods in common use in 
the class of houses selected for treat- 
ment. We shall hope to_ illustrate 
each article with engravings of the 
works of leading architects, as well as 
by some plans and elevations and by 
diagrams of sanitary and _ construc- 
tional points. In the iast article espe- 
cially we shall hope to give some 
excellent interior work which, though 
some of it occurs in houses of a more 
expensive Class, still shows what might 
be done in homes costing up to $20,000, 
if it were more the practice to decorate 
well one or more rooms, instead of dis- 


ation. 


The gradual growth of the modern 
rural or semi-rural style of architecture 
need not detain us, fascinating as is 
the subject toany architect. It suffices 
to say that our ideas as to this class of 
buildings have advanced since the poet 
thus ridiculed the craze of the city 
merchant for a house outside London, 
when describing him as dwelling in 
“tight-sashed boxes,’ where he 
breathed “clouds of dust and called it 
country air.” 

All that we would insist upon histori- 
cally is that the Anglo-classic school 
should not be thought to have over- 
looked the problem, for there are numer- 
ous English books of villa designs in the 
rustic Italian manner, and not a few 
houses were erected in accordance with 
that fashion. The Italian villa, however, 
has never been more than the plaything 
of the rich, for it requires an amount 
of detail, and refinement in execution, 
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which is impossible of attainment in 
houses of this class. ‘lhe farm house 
model came in after the equal failure 
of the Gothic revival to produce a 
reasonable house, superseding the 
rustic Italian, the plascer Elizabethan, 
and the brick and stone Gothic; its 
only competitor at present is the 
square, red brick, box-like mansion of 
the Georgian period; the latter, how- 
ever, as now revised, contains elements 
that it owes to its rivals, which give to 
it an enlarged scope and greater pos- 
sibilities. The Bedford Park estate 
(London) represents the first effort of 
the new school to combine houses of 
the ordinary accommodation, but pos- 
sessing each some picturesqueness of 
design, into a whole, which should not 
be too ambitious nor appear to be other 
than a village of houses of some refine- 
ment. London extends itself by absorb- 
ing the estates of private persons 
which, as they are made accessible by 
railways or otherwise, become what is 
called ripe for development, and are 
laid out accordingly for the class of 
residents who may be expected to oc- 
cupy the suburb. In such estates the 
requirements of the picturesque are 
compromised with the desire to utilize 
every foot of the site, and the calcu- 
lated sinuous curves of roads devised 
to attain both, generally fail to attain 
the latter; for houses working round a 
curve to be really effective require a 
freedom of spacing and a careful con- 
sideration in grouping that they gen- 
erally fail to receive; presenting too 
often the appearance of having fallen 
anvhow, on to an irregular road. 
Where such houses, inhabitated by the 
same class, who pay each the same 
rent, are spaced out about equal, it is 
affectition to make much of any one at 
the expense of all the rest; but how 
otherwise is the unrestful effect of alter- 
nating or varied designs to be avoided? 
To walk through a modern estate is 
often to review a catalogue of designs 
whose lack of harmony confounds the 
mind. The best hope of an estate lies 
in its gradual development, and in 
each house being designed for an in- 
dividual; but this is not the commercial 
view, which urges the rapid completion 
of the roads and houses for the imme- 


diate occupation of the tenants. The 
existence, however, on the site, of old 
trees is a great help, and if some houses 
could have their principal garden in 
front, and others at the back, there 
would be opportunities for good effects 
in the side elevations, which, when the 
houses are closely spaced, are very im- 
perfectly seen. As designs in a rural 
style are very dependent on the group- 
ing of the rvofs, chimneys and other 
features, such perspective questions 
are of paramount importance. 

Seaside houses are a much negiected 
branch of our subject, and we are 
pleased to iilustrate one example from 
a popular watering place designed by 
a well-known architect. ‘lhe chief re- 
quirement, however, of such houses on 
a sea-front appears to be a capacious 
veranda, and our example does not 
illustrate that teature. Verandas are 
so commen in American designs that 
the hesitation of English architecture 
in their use will seem strange. The 
average sea-front house, run up by a 
builder, has a bowed front, girt with a 
zinc structure on thin iron columns 
following round its curve; and in spite 
of the defect of over-darkening the 
rooms in our climate, such a veranda 
is regarded as indispensable. 

Of all the attempts made to treat 
the feature, the most successful, as a 
rule, is an affectation of a Georgian 
character, carried out in iron like the 
wood original, and usually painted a 
dark olive green. 

In regard to other points of the de- 
sign of this class of houses, it should 
be remembered that the walls are un- 
favorably affected by the driving rain 
and sea breezes, and consequently 
slate and tile hangings are effective 
both for health and appearance. In 
some of the older parts of Brighton 
are some very interesting examples, 
the houses having segmental bow win- 
dows of the full height of the front, 
formed of sash framing ; the wall space 
between floor and sill level being ap- 
parently of red brick worked to the 
curve, but in reality is flush tiling 
jointed to give the effect of the more 
solid material. The doorways are of 
wood, with columns, archways and 
pediment of the common classical de- 
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sign of the period. A slight crowning 
cornice of wood completes the facade. 

There is about this work a quiet air 
of comfort and respectability very 
pleasing after the vulgarities of the 
bulk of more recent work. 

Coming to the general subject, the 
design of “the smaller houses” in the 
neighborhood of towns, and especially 
near London, is limited by building 
enactments, by the narrowness of the 
plots and by an average of accommo- 
dation which has to be provided. This 
last condition depresses individual ef- 
forts at improvement, as it leads to a 
search after showy effects designed to 
catch the chance taste of a possible 
tenant. 

Another cause of poor designs is that 
often architects accustomed to build- 
ings of a more monumental character 
do not show to advantage in work on 
this small scale. Sketching in such 
countries as Belgium and Germany, 
and in our villages, where farm houses 
of gradual growth present effective 
grouping, combined with simplicity of 
detail, is the architect’s best prepara- 
tion for such work. The great aim 
must be s¢mplicity, the worst defect, the 
picturesque for its own sake, that is 
that crowding of miniature features 
which, supposed to give scale, has in 
its result no scale at all, for it produces 
a toy not worth consideration as arch- 
itecture. 

It is a quest‘on whether any design 
of intentional picturesqueness has ever 
equaled the accidental grouping that 
may often be met with in old cities or 
houses of various epochs; where the 
facts of history are clearly against any 
deliberate intention of their builders to 
produce the result we admire. 

What ornamental detail there is re- 
quires to be very good, but some of 
the hest of our modern examples have 
no sculpture or modeling at all, and 
carving of an architectural character 
even is reduced to small limits. 

This character of simplicity, more 
especially externally, affected by the 
best architects at the present time, is 
scarcely understood by the general 
public, and good examples are regarded 
often as ugly even by those who might 
have been expected to have known 


better. Recent instances of interest 
are Mr. Gilbert's studio, in Maida Vale, 
l.ondon, and Mr. Reginald Blomfield’s 
house at Hampstead. The work of 
Mr. Norman Shaw has always had a 
masculine character as compared with 
that of Messrs. Ernest George and Peto, 
and to eschew the pretty is a good rule 
for the architect of small houses. 


CHIMNEYS. 


Two features that must be dealt 
with are the roof and chimneys, which 
latter some architects have a trick of 
exaggerating, so that in some views a 
house is swallowed up by its stacks. 
‘This arises from their defective plan- 
ning, trouble being avoided by carry- 
ing up thin walls of flues one thick 
and many deep. These ina side view 
of the house are apt to overlap with 
other stacks carried up from the eaves, 
so that from side-and-side sketches the 
wall of chimneys terminated often at 
one level, and with one capping. 

The tendency a short time ago was 
to couple two stacks at some distance 
apart by large flying arches, but at 
present square plain masses like small 
towers are much in favor, although 
they require a management in the flues 
which is apt at times to be disastrous 
to their efficiency. The chimney prob- 
lem arises from the desire to give to 
every room a fireplace, and possibly 
also a ventilating flue, systems of heat- 
ing by pipes being reserved for cor- 
ridors and hallsonly ; thus the number 
of flues to be disposed of is formidable. 


ROOFS, 


As to the roofs, a covering of tiles is 
practically universal in good work, 
though green slates are used in some 
of the square plain houses now coming 
into favor, in which also hips are pre- 
ferred to gables. Where a sky line of 
gables is attempted the intersections of 
the roofs are a matter of the first im- 
portance, the unskillful often making 
them all meet at the ridge level, pro- 
ducing an unexpected effect in _per- 
spective. A dominant roof and a good 
length of it are found more often in 
old than new work. 
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This is a point, however, in which 
instances can be quoted on both sides 
in Sussex and Kent. [I think the latter 
will be allowed as the rule, but in Der- 
byshire and the north examples of 
ridges at one level must be admitted. 
One thing, however, is not to be found, 
and that is those endless s¢urre¢s that 
are supposed to group with a final 
touch of the picturesqueness the ram- 
blings of our house builders. Turrets 
for bells, on churches and stables, if 
you please, or if Georgian minded, for 
a capacious belvidere, but spare us 
the insistance prominence of the un- 
necessary feature. 

HEIGHT OF HOUSES. 

As a rule the height of houses is too 
great, and is specially offensive in the 
country, because the features of a land- 
scape are not really tall, even the aver- 
age of trees is not high; and, though 
proximity to a town justifies taller 
houses, still the narrowness of the usual 
plot, and the fact of all parts being 
generally carried up to one level, have 
a very detrimental effect on the design 
of a house of this class. 

If parts can be left down, and there 
is some extension of plan making 
grouping a possibility, height in parts 
would not be of so much consequence ; 
and on a site on the slope of a hill may 
even be advantageous, but “long and 
low” should be the motto of the de- 
signer in this style. 

Naturally, it turns upon the internal 
height of the rooms, and one well- 
known architect being asked how high 
he made his rooms, replied, “ as low as 
I dare.” It is probable, however, that 
a reaction will set in against low 
rooms, for having in the last century 
been too high through Italian influ- 
ence, they now threaten to have head 
room insufficient to swing the prov- 
erbial cat. 

There is no doubt also that bed- 
rooms in the roof are not popular, and 
a general demand for flat ceilings in 
the top floors means an increase in 
total height. ‘The number of separate 
bedrooms that is being increasingly 
required is another problem for the 
architects, as well as the desire for 


more bathrooms. These, however, 
are matters for the second part of this 
article. 


WINDOWS. 


Other points of design turn on the 
windows, the frames of which when of 
wood were required by a recent Build- 
ing Act to be recessed 4% inches, and 
as most designers wished to have them 
on the face, mouldings and other de- 
vices were adopted to obtain the re- 
quired flatness of effect. As this rule 
has now been abolished the future his- 
torian will have adate limit to work by, 
but the fact of its abolition isa reflection 
on its authors. Sashes maintain a cer- 
tain pre-eminence over casements on 
account of their comfort, and though 
they are mitigated by a scheme of 
many cross bars, the “tracery of classic 
architecture,” as it has been called, 
still, no one has been able so far to 
overcome the defect of the glazed sur- 
face being in two planes, which is the 
real offence of this form of window. 
Woodwork in houses of this class is 
always painted white outside for con- 
trast with the brickwork and from tra- 
dition, which, however, makes outside 
shutters a strong green color. 


PORCHES. 


Porches are generally unhappy; 2 
strange bulbousness affects the wooden 
designs, the canopies seem to wobble 
upon these baluster forms, which, when 
they fail to be quaint, are offensive. 
The shell heads affected by Shaw and 
Devey, if not very justifiable on purist 
grounds as designs, are generally more 
successful. 


CONSERVATORIES. 


The rage for conservatories is one 
of the difficuities of this class of house, 
which few seem able to treat with suc- 
cess. ‘There are two methods in use. 
The first accepts the conservatory as a 
structure of wood and glass, and en- 
deavors to render it acceptable by 
some treatment of columns, arches or 
mullions of wood, with sub-divisions of 
moulded bars, and the second, which 
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endeavors to obtain a greater harmony 
with the solidity of the house, by en- 
closing the slender adjunct in a cage 
of brick or stone, arcading or colcnad- 
ing. In this second case the roof is 
hidden by a parapet, the ridge and 
furrow system of roofing is supported 
on girders, a system requiring very 
little height, while being at the same 
time very suitable. 

It does not follow that if the second 
method is well carried out a much 
greater loss of light in the side walls 
is suffered, if the actual glass area be 
reckoned up, and compared with the 
other all wood and glass treatment. 


MATERIALS. 


The mixture of materials in the de- 
sign of English suburban houses is a 
point worthy of notice. In old farm 
houses, owing to successsive alterations 
that have taken place, there is the pic- 
turesque of accident that is pleasing 
enough, but it borders dangerously on 
affectation in many modern examples. 
A general body of yellow brick, with 
dressings in red, is as successful as any- 
thing, and combinations of flint and 
brick, or stone, are also pleasing. The 
chief principle in the use of different 
materials is that a sufficient body of 
each should be employed; small patches 
of slate, for instance, in the odd corners 
of a tile roof are dangerous. Some 
judge work by its reasonableness, and 


there are cases where upper portions 
or back parts of a house may very well 
be constructed on a cheaper system, or 
with a less costly material, in a manner 
which is successful in economy and 
picturesqueness. Such methods and 
materials will be treated in Article 2. 


BUILDING LAW. 


In treating of windows we mentioned 
the effect of building enactments 
which by their rules, designed against 
cases of fire or bad building, have more 
or less hampered designers. In the 
new London Building Act of 1894 such 
rules have been much relaxed, so that 
wood in large boards, dormers, etc., 
will now probably be more freely used 
in suburban houses. The requirement, 
however, of carrying up party walls 
through the roofs as a parapet is re- 
tained, and is regarded by many asa 
vexatious enactment, although the 
party wall need not becarried up inthe 
case of asemi-detached villa. Various 
ways of treating the feature have been 
attempted; perhaps the best is to mould 
the wall in stone or terra cotta down 
to the roof, much as the coping over a 
Gothic flying buttress was worked. 

We now proceed to our second part 
of “Notes on Planning,” in which, 
after a few general remarks, we shall 
proceed to deal with each part of the 
house in order, beginning with en- 
trance, hall and staircase, etc. 


Part ll, 


NOTES ON 


A history of house pianning has been 
called a history of civilization, and cer- 
tain it is that the development of the 
Englishman’s house from the time 
when it consisted principally of one 
large room—-the nall—-through the later 
Gothic, Tudor, Elizabethan, Jocobean 
and Georgian periods is one of the 
most fascinating studies that we archi- 
tects have. But the historical devel- 
opment is not here our purpose, for we 
are to discuss the principles on which 


PLANNING, 


our every-day houses are being planned 
and built. 

The general principles which should 
guide us in setting out our plan are 
easily defined. Firstly, we should find 
out exactly what we want, or what our 
clients want, and then show them how 
to get it. 

Of course the plan depends largely 
on the site, and we can only give gen- 
eral principles. The view must be 
considered in setting out the plan and 
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IF? 


also any special characteristics of the 
site. Privacy is a point always to be 
considered in plaaning the different 
rooms. 

Long, useless corridors should be 
avoided as far as possible, and should 
always be sufficiently well lighted 
from the outer air. The hall, corridors 
and staircase can hardly be more than 
sufficiently lighted, and it will be found 
that generally the entrance, hall and 
staircase will be best placed on the 
north side so as to let the sitting-rooms 
face the south, and by the aid of bay 
windows, etc., be so designed as to 
catch every available ray of sunlight 
from east to west; for,aswe have none 
too much in England, we should en- 
deavor to get all we can. The sun 
adds brightness and cheerfulness to 
life, and isa destroyer of disease germs ; 
and although it may cause our carpets 
and our chair-covers to fade, these can 
be renewed, and it is perhaps as well 
to remember that the house was not 
designed for these, but for the inhab- 
itants, and it is their health and hap- 
piness which is the more important. 


Then let there be sunlight in your 


rooms. The position of the fittings 
should always be marked upon the 
plan so that sufficient room is left for 
these. ‘The position of the dining- 
room table should be shown on the 
plan so thearchitect may see that there 
is sufficient room for the service, and 
the position of the sideboard should be 
also indicated so that its relative po- 
sition with the service door may be 
studied. It is important to show the 
positions of the beds in the bedrooms, 
as also that of the wardrobes, washing- 
stands, etc., all of which may lead to 
an important alteration of the placing 
of the windows. 

And again, do not allow the doors to 
be hung at the will of the carpenter, 
but show on the drawing itself 
which way they are to be hung. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that they 
should be so hung as to act as a screen 
to the room when they are opened, 
while cupboard doors should open so 
that the cupboards are lighted from the 
window. 

The position of the fireplace is an 
important consideration. Asa general 
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rule the fireplace should be in the long 
side of the room, so as to admit of a 
group being formed round it; a position 
between two doors is generally to be 
avoided. ‘The door should not be 
placed in a line with the fire; a position 
more in front is better, and less liable 


‘to blow the smoke into the room, and 


it may be taken asa good rule that the 
farther the door is from the fire the 
better and less liable it is to create 
draughts and cause the chimney to 
smoke. 

We may now here fitly mentiona few 
points in connection with the various 
parts of the house, merely prefacing 
these remarks by saying that the gen- 
eral fitting up of the house is to be 
treated in a subsequent article on ‘ In- 
ternal Decoration.” 

The entrance may be either at the 
side orin the center. By having it at the 
side in a suburban house, especially 
where frontage is limited, the front 
rooms can be made wider. In any 
case some sort of porch is needed 
as a shelter to both visitors and resi- 
dents. 

‘The hall and staircase has undoubt- 
edly, till within a few years ago, been 
much neglected. The narrow sites on 
which houses have often to be built no 
doubt accounts for this, but still there 
is no doubt that more might be made 
of the entrance hall than is often the 
case. A good square hall, containing 
an open, newel staircase, well lighted 
and with a fireplace, doubles the home- 
like effect of any house, and may be 
used either as an extra sitting room, if 
sufficiently protected from traffic, or as 
a pleasant place to lounge in. A hall 
should produce a cosy, inviting effect, 
which may impress the visitor with that 
air of hospitality and comfort with 
which we all desire to surround our 
guests. The long narrow passage, dig- 
nified by the name of hall, which 
occurs in many London houses, is a 
dreary prospect to any one entering, 
and, although it is sometimes unavoida- 
ble, we should do our best to get rid 
of it. 

There is nothing to equal, for effect 
and comfort, an open, newel staircase, 
of which so many grand examples of 
the Elizabethan period exist, with their 
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easy-going steps, good square land- 
ings and absence of “ winders.” 

A staircase should be at least 3 feet 
4 inches wide, to allow of two persons 
passing comfortably. Avoid long 
flights without rests, which should oc- 
cur about every ten steps. ‘The stair- 
case should be built sufficiently strong 
to avoid all creaking, than which noth- 
ing is more unpleasant. ‘The relative 
height and width of tread is an im- 
portant point. A good rule is the fol- 
lowing, viz., that twice the height 
added to the tread should equal 24 
inches. From this it will be seen that 
a stair 12 in, tread by 6 in. rise is a 
fairly good one, but a rise slightly 
deeper is more usual, and 11 in, tread 
and 6% in. rise is a very good size. 
Stairs to upper floors and servants’ 
stairs may be to in. rise and 7 in. tread. 

A servants’ staircase should be pro- 
vided in a house of any pretentions. 


DINING-ROOM, 


Aspect—Should be north or east, or 
between the two. If it is used as a 
breakfast room as well, it should cer- 
tainly have a few points of east, so as 
to get the morning sun. In any case 
avoid west or southwest, as the level 
rays of the evening sun in the summer 
tend to make the room hot and un- 
pleasant when it should be cool. We 
would here emphasize the necessity, by 
means of bay windows or otherwise, of 
getting the sun into every living room 
at some period of the day, and if we 
cannot have it in the evening, let us 
have itin the early morning. ‘There- 
fore east is a very good position for 
the dining-room. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the exigencies demand that we 
should place it facing north, and, for 
the reasons stated above, it answers 
the purpose very well. The dining- 
room should be in close proximity to 
the kitchen quarters, and in connection 
with the serving-room or servery, as 
the case may be. 

The shape of a dining-room is of 
necessity somewhat long in character. 
A dining-table is at least 4 feet wide, 
and persons sitting down take up about 
1 foot 9 inches on each side; this makes 7 
feet 6 inches; thenallowat least 3 feet 


SIF 


or 3 feet 6 inches on each side for the 
servants to pass, and you have 13 feet 6 
inches or 14 feet 6 inches, as the case 
may be. ‘Therefore the dining-room 
should not be less than 14 feet 6 inches 
or 15 feet wide in the clear to allow of 
servants properly passing behind when 
the guests are seated at table. ‘The 
buffet or sideboard should be placed at 
the servery end of the room in a recess 
provided for it, at the back of the 
master’s chair. The fireplace may be 
placed at the side, but should not pro- 
ject into the room, unless the latter has 
an ample width, and even then the fire 
is liable to incommode the people when 
sitting at dinner. 

With a width of 15 feet a good length 
would be 20 feet which, with a bay 
window at end or side, would make an 
average-sized dining-room for the class 
of house we are talking about. 

A dining-room shculd be provided 
with a deep cupboard, useful for the 
reception of papers. 


DRAWING-ROOM. 


Aspect—Probably full south is the 
best for this room, but practically any 
aspect between south and west is suit- 
able. ‘The room itself should be bright 
and cheerful, with plenty of window 
space, and it should not have that 
cold, dreary appearance which is 
so commom and tells us that the room 
is kept or preserved for great occasions 
or for “At Homes.” It should have 
an inhabited look; it is, we must re- 
member, the ladies’ sitting-room, and 
should be full of pretty nick-nacks, etc. 
Bay windows, nooks and corners must 
not, however, be overdone in this or 
any other room. 

Posttion.—\t shonld in most cases 
look on to the garden, and a charming 
arrangement is to have the conserva- 
tory in close proximity, but not open- 
ing directly from it unless there is some 
lobby or vestibule between, on account 
of the heat and damp and the some- 
times oppressive scent of flowers. 

The size is not regulated as in the 
dining-room, but will vary considerably 
with the use to which it is to be put. 

The route from the dining-room to 
the drawing-room is also specially con- 
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sidered by the architect, so as to show 
the house to the best advantage to the 
visitor, and in this a well-designed 
hall plays an important part. 


LIBRARY, 


This room, in the class of house we 
are speaking about, generally turns 
itself into. the smoking-room and may 
be planned in conjunction with the 
dining-room. If used exclusively asa 
library, east is a good aspect, as dry- 
ness is an important consideration. 
Northeast is also good. As to position, 
it is evident that a room which we 
specially set apart for reading or study, 
should be somewhat retired from the 
more frequented parts of the house. 
A shape nearly approaching a square 
is good, and about 14 feet by 16 feet 
will be found a convenient size. 


MORNING-ROOM 


The library often answers the pur- 
pose of the morning-room in a small 
house. The size gua non of this room 
is, that it must face southeast or east 
in order to catch the morning sun. If 
it faces due east a bay window is a 
good method of obtaining the southern 
sun during the morning. It should, 
naturally, be near the kitchen for con- 
venience of service. 


BILLIARD-ROOM., 


A billiard-room is a great acquisition 


toa house. Its position in regard to 
the plan is not of much importance, 
provided it is somewhat retired. It 
may have lavatories in connection with 
it and the gardenentrance. A billiard 
table is 12 feet by 6 feet, and 6 feet 
should be allowed all round for the 
players. This makes a net minimum 
size fora billiard room of 24 feet by 
eighteen feet. A very pretty and use- 
ful feature in a billiard room is an 
extra space at one end, where may be 
planned the fireplace, and which can 
be fitted up with a card table and 
raised lounges for watching the game 
itself. Sociability is certainly a feature 
of the end of this century, and ladies 
do not separate themselves nearly so 


much from gentlemen as was formerly 
the custom. ‘This space or nook, then, 
can be used by the ladies when doing 
their work, while the gentlemen are 
enjoying a game at billiards without 
losing the pleasure of each other’s 
society. 

A top light is undoubtedly the best, 
that of the lantern type with glass sides 
and lead flat being preferable as less 
liable to leak. We have often, how- 
ever, to be satisfied with a side light, 
and the best thing then is to make the 
windows as high up and large as pos- 
sible. The loss ot a top light is not 
much felt unless right in the country, 
as a billiard room is mostly used in the 
evening. 
LAVATORIES, 


WATER-CLOSETS, BATH- 


ROOMS. 


A lavatory and water-closet is gen- 
erally provided in connection with a 
cloak-room on the ground floor near the 
principal entrance. Although this is a 
questionable proceeding, it seems to 
have become an established fact. In 
our opinion a lavatory, etc., near the 
garden entrance is a better method. 
It isall a matter of privacy, which isthe 
great thing to be sought after in plan- 
ning these conveniences. For this 
reason a water-closet opening off a 
landing staircase is not good; it can 
be better planned in connection with a 
bathroom on first floor. ‘The bath is 
supplied with hot and cold water in 
connection with kitchen boiler, and it 
is often convenient to have a lavatory 
fitted up in the bathroom with hot and 
cold water, as it tends to save the ser- 
vant’s laborinemptying slops. A small 
fireplace is good in a bath-room, as 
much forthe purposes of ventilation as 
of heating. 

A bath can be contained in a room 
about 7 feet square, or about 8 feet by 
7 feet, where a lavatory is provided, 
but a larger size is better where pos- 
sible A small bathroom for the ser- 
vants is almost a necessity in a well- 
ordered household on the upper floor. 
These bathrooms should be planned 
to come over one another so that their 
wastes may come into the same down 
pipe, and if they are planned at the 
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higher point of the drain service they 
will act the purpose of drain flushers. 
KITCHEN OFFICES. 

These, of course, vary according to 
the size of the house, the tastes of the 
occupier and other such considerations. 
The great thing in planning a kitchen 
is to arrange it with a view to cross 
ventilation, etc., so that the smell of 
cooking, etc., may not find its way into 
the house, than which nothing is worse, 
and yet on a confined site it is often 
difficult to prevent it. 

A kitchen should be placed con- 
veniently for the dining-room and 
front entrance, and if possible so that 
the servants can reach the front door 
without going across the main hall. 
The size of a kitchen of course varies, 
but one about 14 feet by 14 feet or 16 
feet by 16 feet is an ordinary size. 
An underground kitchen is the déte 
notre of the household ; it increases the 
service and is inconvenient in many 
ways. 

The kitchen should face north or 
east, but preferably north, being cool 
and dry. 

Care should be taken in placing the 
kitchen fireplace so that the window 
should be on the left of the cook when 
looking towards the fire, so that she 
may see what she is doing. The plan 
should show the space for dresser and 
cupboards. 

Although we often have advice to 
the contrary, the kitchen should have 
a wood brick floor for comfort and not 
a tile floor. 

THE SCULLERY. 

The scullery should lead from the 
kitchen, and if possible without having 
to go through the latter, from the serv- 
ing-room, and should have a plain tile 
floor. 

The sink should be placed in front of 
a window, with glazed tiling 18 inches 
up the walls, thus presenting a clean 
and washable surface, while the wall 
at the side is fitted with a plate rack. 

The copper is usually placed in the 
scullery, and its flue should be quite 
separate from that of the kitchen range. 
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THE PANTRY. 

The pantry should lead from kitchen, 
and a good place for it is between the 
kitchen and dining-room. liere the 
china, glass and silver are cleaned 
and stored, and it should be fitted with 
lead-lined butler’s sink (with hot and 
cold water), and should contain glass 
cupboards of sufficient size, besides the 
usual iron safe for the plate built into 
the wall. 

THE LARDER. 

The position of the larder should of 
course be selected for its coolness; it 
should therefore face north, and a good 
plan is to have a summer larder in the 
basement, well ventilated from the 
outer air’ A larder should have a win- 
dow at either end to prevent stagua- 
tion of air and to create a through 
draft. The windows should have a 
perforated zinc grating to prevent ad- 
mission of flies while the windows are 
open. The larder should be placed 
near the kitchen, yet not sufficiently so 
as to be affected by its heat. 


SERVANTS’ HALL. 


Even in a suburban house it is a 
great comfort to the servants to have 
a special room where they can do a lit- 
tle reading at times and also their 
needlework, and there is no doubt that 
architects in this leveling and progres- 
sive age will be called upon more and 
more to study the servants, and we 
verily believe by doing this we shall 
add to the comfort of the mistress. 


CELLARS. 


Cellars should be provided for wine, 
as by means of these an even tempera- 
ture can be maintained. They should 
be fitted with slate or stone shelves, or 
the iron arrangement late come into 
vogue. The coals also, where space is 
limited, may be placed in a cellar, al- 
though it is preferable, because more 
convenient, to have them on the ground 
floor leading from kitchen yard. 
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DUST BIN. 

Should be of galvanized iron with 
sloping lid so that the rain may not 
enter and set up decomposition; it 


should have two handles and should, 
it need hardly be said, be emptied 
daily. 


BEDROOMS, 


The disposition of the bedrooms on 
the upper floors depend*to a large ex- 
tent, of course, on the ground plan 
itself. The aspect should, where pos- 
sible, be east, southeast or south, in 
order to get as much sun as possible 
in the early morning. One would 
naturally think that they would be 
planned with especial regard to the 
position of the bed, but how often do 
we find that when the house is built 
the position of the bed has not been 
considered, and that the head must be 
placed near a window which could 
easily have been placed a few feet fur- 
ther away, or that the bed itself is ina 
direct draught between the door and 
the fireplace. Moreover, the bed 
should not be placed so that the 
sleeper has his eyes on the light, thus, 
for many reasons, the position of the 
bed must always be shown on the plan. 

No bedroom under any consideration 
should be without a fireplace. 

The fitting up of a bedroom is com- 
prised under “interior decoration,” but 
we may here mention that, although we 
do not use our bedrooms in the same 
way as our Continental neighbors, yet 
there is no reason why they should be 
as bare as they usually are, and, if pos- 
sible, a bay window should be given, 
as it forms a useful spot for a writing 
or dressing-table. ‘The cupboard should 
be executed as part of the architec- 
tural decoration of the room, and may 
reach up to ceiling, so as to allow no 
lodgement for dust. The upper part 
is sometimes useful for things not often 
required, but which have to be pre- 
served for occasional use, such as hand 
bags, etc. ‘lhe best bedroom and the 
visitor's room should always have a 
dressing-room, which, if possible, is to 
he entered without going through the 


bedroom, and should have a fireplace. 
The hanging of the bedroom doors 
should be carefully considered, so that 
when opened they may shield the 
greater part of the room from the out- 
side, and for this reason should be 
placed near the corner of the room. 
As the windows in a bedroom are 
usually for the purpose of lighting the 
room and have for a secondary pur- 
pose only the enjoyment of any fine 
views, the sills, as causing a certain 
amount of privacy, may be kept higher 
than in a sitting-room, and may be as 
much as from 3 feet 6 inches to 4 feet 
6 inches from the floor. 

As we mentioned in the commence- 
ment, each site has to be studied 
specially in regard to the plan of the 
house and the tastes of the client, but 
the foregoing notes indicate the prin- 
ciples commonly observed in planning 
the smaller houses of our suburbs and 
provinces. In our next article we 
shall deal with the materials and con- 
struction employed in their erection. 

Notes.— Our illustrations scarcely 
need comment. We have referred to 
the first under ‘* Seaside Houses,” while 
the second and third are examples of 
estate work. ‘The former is of yellow 
stock brick with red brick angles, 
while the latter is tile hung in the up- 
per stories. Nos. 4 and 5 are remark- 
able for chimney grouping, especially 
the latter, which is the old square house 
type, modified by the side curly gable 
and frontdormer. Thisstyle of group- 
ing for chimneys is a revival of an old 
English practice first introduced by 
Sir John Vanburgh, at Blenheim, where 
the octagon top stage of the towers 
are of chimneys connected by arches. 
Illustration No. 6 is a good instance of 
minor gables subdued by a dominant 
roof, and No. 7 of a quiet lodge with 
an appropriate porch. No. 8 isalarge 
house, but is given as presenting an 
instance of unaffected composition, 
combining sufficient dignity with great 
picturesqueness. ‘The Cedars (Nos. 9 
and 10) is a house which cost about 
$15,000, and is illustrated by geomet- 
rical drawings, which show clearly the 
requirements and style of a modern 
house in a wealthy suburb. 


Banister Fletcher. 
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J CITY APARTMENT 


EFORE beginning a description 
B of French apartment houses as 
they exist in Paris, I will try to 
give a short account of the tendencies 
which are to be noticed in our present 
French architecture, and the principles 
which govern the construction of these 
houses. 

The starting point of these tenden- 
cies consists in a greater strain to 
comply with the needs of modern life. 
As those needs are unceasingly trans- 
formed in proportion with the expansion 
of civilization, and as the progress of 
science affords us, every day, new 
means to realize new desiderata, it is 
plain that the architect whose aim 


should be to translate into his plans, 
by the simplest ways, the tastes and 
habits of his client, is forced to pro- 
duce a new and original work. 

It is difficult for young foreigners 
who come to study architecture at 


the Ecole des Beaux Arts of Paris to 
notice that movement of ideas which 
prevails among settled architects, and 
if I insist upon it, in the beginning of 
this article, it is because I wish to 
modify the judgment that American 
architects, having passed a few years 
at the “‘ Ecole des Beaux Arts,’”’ may 
bring back home about our contem- 
porary art. 

Those ideas, in fact, are not those of 
the school. It is not even to be desired 
that those ideas should be brought into 
our school of art, for what is to be 
learned there, before all, is classical 
traditions, and an excessive attention 
to economy and practice would tend to 
destroy spontaneousness and imagina- 
tion in the mind of beginners. 

So, the school, as it is organized, 
does not give and does not seek 
to give to architects all the knowledge 
they ought to get. 

The classical luggage it gives them 
is only destined to prevent their com- 
mitting taste aberrations and to set for 
them a starting point for the searches 
thev may undertake afterward. 

It is therefore advisable for one who 
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I. 


leaves the school to enter the office of 
an architect, and there he will learn 
how classical theories may be put into 
the service of originality, and instead 
of fettering the imagination, regu- 
late and allow it to create works to 
which every one is obliged to do hom- 
age. Among works of this kind I 
can give as examples: the new 
Faculty of Sciences at the Sorbonne, 
the Shore House for Posts and Tele- 
graphs, the Buffou’s and Racine’s 
Lyceums, etc. All those structures have 
been built by Prix de Rome men, and, 
nevertheless, no recollection of anti- 
quity is to be found in them, except a 
perfect harmony of lines and a remark- 
able accuracy in the composition. 

The right thing is always put in the 
right place. Unuseful ornament can- 
not be found in those buildings; and 
all the decorative aspect is produced 
by a good proportion of lines and a 
judicious employment of materials. 

I will confine myself, for the present, 
in the study of apartment houses. If 
that sort of buildings seem to offer a 
slighter share of artistic interest than 
the others, it is because those buildings, 
constructed with a view to speculation, 
are too often placed in the hands of 
builders without passing through the 
hands of architects. It is undeniable 
that the needs of a city apartment 
house may have an artistic expression 
as well as those of any other buildings. 
But here the difficulty is increased by 
the superposition of uniform stories, by 
the dissymmetry of windows, municipal 
regulations, etc. 

In order to reach a good solution of 
these difficulties it is necessary for one 
to consider the artist, and if the public 
complains that our streets are often 
monotonous and dull it ought to re- 
callthat,besides builders whoconstruct, 
there are men who show how to build, 
and that, if routine and common con- 
struction are to be avoided, the first 
thing should be to apply to those men 
whose being is scarcely known, and 
who are called architects. 
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Certainly, it is not easy to build a 
five or six-story house according to 
the traditions that Greek and Roman 
left us, or, with still more reason, to 
build a fourteen or fifteen-story one in 
compliance with the same principles. 
But are we obliged to always remember 
what Greek and Roman have done? 

As I was reading, a few weeks ago, 
in a very interesting article published 
in this magazine, and what can never 
be too much repeated, classical studies 
are necessary to architects to keep 
imagination in the bounds of good 
sense. ‘Tradition is a fly-wheel which 
orders and regulates flights and freaks 
of fancy. ‘The examples it bequeathes 
us being fruit of the reasoning of many 
generations ought to be consulted re- 
spectfully, that is true, but judiciously, 
too; and the characteristic of a good 
and intelligent artistical training is to 
teach as much to reproduce the magni- 
ficent lines of old monuments as to 
catch the correlativeness that links the 
original idea with the expression 
developed. 

Unfortunately, classical studies do not 


lead always to a judicious employment 
of architectural forms, and: Vitruvius 
would rightly wonder, should he happen 
to know how we avail ourselves of the 
five orders the rules of which he taught 


us. He would probably regret that we 
so weil learnt his teaching, without 
seeking to dive into the spirit of it. 

Let us take care, however, not to 
ascribe to classical studies errors which 
only come from our ignorance, and far 
from despising them, let us try to inves- 
tigate them betterand toavail ourselves 
of what there is good in them, 

The teaching of l’Ecole des Beaux 
Arts of Paris for too many years seemed 
to be content with a servile imitation 
of the ancients. This arose from 
the fact that antiquity, and chiefly 
Greece, was studied at the time by 
learned archeologists with a precision 
and a method of criticism unknown up 
to that day. The French schools of 
Athens and Rome, the Villa Medici, 
published every year marvellous dis- 
coveries and restorations, and minds 
were naturally smitten with their beau- 
ties, and architects were urged to put 
in their structures the forms which 
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enjoyed such favor. The memory of 
‘litus and Caracalla’s Therme, the 
Pantheon of Rome, the Cesars’ palace, 
the monuments of Greece, such as the 
Erechtheion, etc., pursued our archi- 
tects when launched into business. So 
they were urged to put the grand ideas 
they had brought back from Rome into 
their study, which caused good but 
pretentious plans. 

Men were very happy when the 
antique forms did not command them 
to make their structures uninhabitable. 

Besides, many architects tried to 
bring to life again the shapes in use in 
Greek ornament, and, under the pye- 
tence of Frenchifying them, they con- 
trived Neo-Greek style. 

These shapes, somewhat stiff and 
archaic, but so suitable for the Parthe- 
non, Erechtheion and the other old 
temples, gave an unsatisfactory result 
when introduced into exuberant French 
decoration. So, seeing them among 
rinceaux, cartouches, horns of plenty, 
etc., one feels an odd sensation, like 
that which the Venus of Milo would 
produce if dressed in the French 
fashion. 

The enthusiasm and infatuation for 
antiquity had the effect of letting loose 
against the school the strong reaction 
at the head of which was Viollet le 
Duc. That reaction did not entirely 
succeed at that time ; it moved all the 
artistic corporations, but was finally 
baffled by the resistance of the Insti- 
tute. 

Besides, the strain of Viollet le Duc’s 
school fell into the opposite excess; 
instead of the imitation of antiquity it 
substituted that of medizval architect- 
ure, which was still more out of our 
present habits than was the former. 

In our own days, faith in antiquity 
is not so exclusive, and the classical 
training which is given in the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts is understood in a much 
broader way, as may be attested by 
these words pronounced by Professor 
Gaudet in his opening lecture for the 
course of the Theory of Architecture : 

‘* Classic,” he said, ‘‘ is all that deserves to be 
considered as such, without any acceptation of 
time, clime nor school. Classic cannot be de- 
creed ; it thrusts itself. One may simply state 
and record it. Classic is all that stands victorious 
in the ceaseless strife of arts; all that stands 
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holder of admiration universally proclaimed. 
And it asserts through a numberless variety of 
shapes and combinations the unalterable prin- 
ciples, reason, logic and method. The Classic, 
therefore, is the privilege of no time, no land, no 
school. Dante and Virgil, Shakespeare or Soph- 
ocle are all Classic ; and for us so is the 
Parthenon, the Thermze and Amphitheatres, 
Saint Sophia or Notre Dame, Saint Ouen and 
Saint Peter's, Farnese Palace and Le Louvre.” 


A considerable tendency has been 
shown, besides, during these twenty last 
years among young architects to get 
out of what they call the “style Pom- 
pier,” and seek a right expression of 
modern life. 

That tendency which is plainly mani- 
fested in the glaringly characteristic 
monuments, such as industrial and 
school buildings, libraries, etc., is 
equally successfully expressed in pri- 
vate houses where the owner’s and 
architect's fancy give rise to original 
and unique combinations. 

To find a proof of this it is sufficient 
for one to go through the new quarters 
of Paris. 

This tendency is not so well ex- 
pressed in apartment houses which 
being built for general tenants ought 
to suit everybody, and consequently 
want character. But as these houses 
are destined for the mass, one may 
find there the general features and in 
some degree the synthesis of our actual 
way of conceiving the plans for habita- 
tions. 

And, in fact, the examples we have 
taken of houses built on irregular lots, 
by different architects, seem composed 
according to one principle. 

Architects have striven, for a score 
of years, to get rid of the fetters of old 
prejudices, and to give up, as much as 
possible, pilasters, frontons, with their 
ready-made forms. They also have 
stiven to do away with the luggage of 
Greek ornament. ‘They consider it an 
interesting document for the study of 
archeology, but they put it aside as 
such, as they know that decorative 
painting and sculpture have no interest, 
if one does not feel for the artist, or if 
one has no sympathy for nature. 

Moreover, to come to the logical 
way of thinking, it is only necessary to 
go back to the traditions of the old 
French school, which unfortunately 
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was interrupted by the Revolution 
of 1793 and the long period of 
wars that followed, and which seems 
to have been torgotten and scorned 
for nearly this whole century. 

I do not mean that I praise without 
any reserve all that was built in the 
last century. The structures of that 
time have a character of nobility and 
discreet elegancy which make them 
most interesting bits to study. But 
our forefathers often sacrificed many 
details of inside arrangements to the 
symmetry of facades. 

The study of American and English 
architecture introduced, in our way of 
thinking, a little more simpleness. The 
idea and search of comfort, such as it 
is understood in those countries, obliged 
us to get rid of the stiffness of our 
plans. What is for us French archi- 
tects one of the maincharms of Amer- 
ican country houses is that we never 
feel in their composition any care from 
the artist to confine himself in the 
bounds of an appointed style. His 


only preoccupation seems to be the 
satisfaction of the habits and tastes of 


those who are going to live there. This 
gives rise to a most instructive origi- 
nality and liberty. 

Medizval architecture in France 
was conceived upon these principles, 
and in our days the example of 
American builders who, applying them, 
often succeed in erecting most inter- 
esting houses, confirms our thinking 
that there is nothing to look for in 
architecture but a right expression of 
modern life. And if we allow classical 
ideas to interfere with our studies, it is 
not to draw in the fashion of old palaces, 
but to guide our taste in the study of 
details. 

Therefore, the present tendency of 
French architecture, which has its ob- 
vious effect in our way of conceiving of 
city apartment houses, seems to be to go 
back to old French traditions. Sim- 
plicity in execution, sobriety in orna- 
ment, similar tothe style of Louis XVI. 
but with a greater liberty anda slighter 
search after symmetry, similar 
medizval architecture. 

These principles appear in the com- 
position of the houses built in the new 
quarters of Paris. I mean in the 
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houses built by architects, which are 
unhappily in the minority. 


Il. 


Let us see, now, by a few examples 
how these ideas are realized. ‘The 
examples I will cite are taken from 
houses recently built in Paris by some 
of the best known architects, and none 
of these houses has been reproduced in 
any magazine, until this time, neither 
in France nor abroad. 

At the first sight we may see that all 
the plans are composed according to 
the following method: The part of the 
building situated along the street is 
double ; it is to say that, in the sense 
of breadth, there are two series of 
apartments separated from each other 
by a gallery. Parlors and the main 
chambers are on the street, dining-hall, 
secondary apartments and bedrooms 
are on the yard. Kitchen and offices 
are often situated at the end of the 
apartment, in order to avoid disagree- 
able odors. 

As for decoration, 


interior great 


originality is not to be sought for in 
apartment houses ; for the necessity of 
economy obliges the architect to be 
content with mouldings and ornaments 


easy to findintrade. ‘These ornaments 
are generally staff decorations similar 
to those of the style of Louis XV., 
which are simply nailed up along the 
walls. All these materials are of good 
quality and copied from good historical 
examples. 

As the construction is nearly the 
same in each of these houses, I will 
take one of them as a type. I will 
analyze it, and afterwards it will be 
sufficient to give a short account of the 
particularities that may be found in 
the others. 

I will take as a type of the apart- 
ment house in Paris a building erected 
in Rue du Luxembourg. 

This well known street runs along 
the beautifui garden which gave it its 
name. Houses, built on one side of 
the street only, enjoy the view of the 
garden that gives them a boundless 
horizon of green, air and light, and 
gets for the inmates a delusion of being 
in the country. That street then is 
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much sought for, and apartments 
are high-priced and comfortable there. 
That quarter is, however, nearly un- 
known and somewhat despised by 
foreigners, who prefer that of Champs 
Elysées and Bois de Boulogne. It is 
not the quarter of pleasure, but that of 
study. As it is not far from the 
“ Quartier latin,” being only separated 
from it by the Luxembourg garden, 
that street is chiefly sought for by the 
high personages of the University and 
men of study. Learned men members 
of the “ /nstitute,” are to be found there. 
It is a very good place for study be- 
sides, for the left shore of the Seine is 
much less noisy than the right one. 

The house we describe is inhabited, 
among others, by M. the Rector of 
the Academy of Paris and by the archi- 
tect of the new Sorbonne, who cor- 
ceived the plans of the house. The 
ground, nearly rectangular, has been 
very ingeniously improved, and one is 
right in saying that no room has been 
lost there. 

The whole of the ground belongs to 
two owners who settled to have a com- 
mon yard to get as much air and light 
as possible. So both buildings appear 
like a single one, though they are 
plainly separated from each other. In 
order not to settle an obligation upon 
one of the estates, two coachways and 
two door-keepers’ apartments have 
been made. Both houses may then, at 
will, make one or two, according as the 
owners agree, as it is the case now. 
At all events, coachways have been 
disposed in order that on a day of 
reception carriages may enter by one 
gate and go out by the other. What 
makes the service a good deal easier, 
the yard itself is divided in two parts 
bv a small railing, sixty centimeters 
high, which can be opened to make 
way for carriages. 

The apartments situated on Rue du 
Luxembourg, and enjoying the beau- 
tiful view we have spoken of, are 
larger and more costly than the ones 
on Rue Madame. They are designed 
for the wealthier part of the middle 
classes; for the one that likes com- 
fortable life, but without fuss and 
display. These apartments do not 
require a great number of ser- 
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vants. One valet de chambre, one 
or two waiting-maids and a_ cook 
are generally sufficient for the service 
of the inmates. 

The reception apartments are on the 
street; dining-rooms, chambers and 
kitchens onthe yard. The four kitchens 
of each story are grouped in the middle 
of the estate, as far as possible from 
the apartments, so that they occasion 
neither smell nor noise. ‘They are con- 
nected with a service staircase and a 
dumb-waiter. 

The gallery, situated in the center of 
the reception apartments, is quite the 
fashion now in Paris, and one finds few 
houses built without this supplementary 
hall. It is very agreeable in fact. Pic- 
tures, vases, sculptures and general ob- 
jects of art are put there. It connects 
parlors, dining-room and chambers. 
The difficulty is to give it enough air 
and light. 

In the house we describe the gallery 
is lighted by two small yards, one on 
each end, and the doors which open on 
itare glassed. ‘hese doors, two meters 
and a-half wide, make a very nice 
motive of decoration. 

The apartments on Rue du Luxem- 
bourg are served by elevators which 
seem to me to have reached the last 
perfection, and I hardly conceive 
how they could be better. These 
elevators being designed for a small 
number of tenants, are not to be 
directed by a conductor; and, as they 
are to be handled by impractical folks, 
they are very easily moved and offer 
complete security. 

This double result is obtained by 
directing a hydraulic elevator with 
electricity. Hydraulic elevators, with 
a compensator, have, in fact, the advan- 
tage of being absolutely secure, for at 
every movement of its course the ele- 
vator, being poised by the compensator, 
forms a hydraulic balance. Besides, 
to handle it more easily, the engineer, 
M. Pifre, had the idea of adding elec- 
tric buttons by which every movement 
can be arranged. For that purpose a 
very slight current is required. An 
electro-moving strength of two volts 
and a current of one-tenth ampere are 
quite sufficient. The handling is done 
by means of two buttons; one bearing 
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the inscription ascent and the other 
descent. Af you press the button ascent, 
and you let it go immediately, the ele- 
vator begins to ascend very slowly. If 
you lengthen the pressure the speed 
increases until its maximum is reached. 
If you wish to go to a certain story, 
you simply draw a small register bear- 
ing the number required, and press the 
button ascent. All these movements 
are done with an extraordinary readi- 
ness and facility. 

The apartments are warmed by hot 
airapparatus. ‘lhe low-pressure steam 
system which is so much used in Amer- 
ica has not been much employed in 
France until lately. It is_ still con- 
sidered too expensive, and reserved for 
public buildings. By way of exception, 
however, it is to be found in a few im- 
portant houses. 

In these houses radiators are scarcely 
employed (I mean visible radiators). 
However elegant they may be, they 
are nothing but stoves, and stoves 
which are always obstructive are very 
seldom an ornament. 

So architects preferred to put in cel- 
lars, or in concealed places, steam 
pipes covered with radiating surfaces. 
The fresh air is warmed along these 
pipes, then it is conducted to the apart- 
ments by means of pipes laid in the 
thickness of the walls. 

The building we are talking 
though bringing rather heavy 
since the main apartments are leased 
for ten thousand francs a_ year, 
is built with unpretending materials 
and sparing decoration; so the con- 
struction of it was not very expensive. 
The whole ground occupies a surface 
of 1,396 square meters. Of this, the 
vards occupy 229 square meters, and 
building 1,167 square meters. ‘The 
building is five stories high, without 
reckoning cellars and attic. The total 
cost of the construction did not over- 
pass the amount of 1,100,000 francs, 
and was distributed as follows : 


about, 
rents, 


Masonry, , 
Carpentry, . . . . 
Covering and leadwork, 
Marble-cutting, 
Painting, . . . 
Chimney building, 
Sculpture, . . . 
Interior decoration, 


410,000 francs 
156,000 
65,000 
15,800 
g6,000 
30,000 
12,000 
12,000 
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Ironwork, 
k-levators, . 
Heating apparatus, 
Woodwork, 


145,000 francs 
30,000 sil 
35,000 
30,000 


Total, 1,036,800 francs 


This table gives a right idea of 
the charges for any current building in 
Paris. But it is to be noticed that 
party walis existed before the con- 
struction, and have only been raised in 
some places. Foundations are settled 
on trenches fifty centimeters deep, 
filled with concrete. In the cellars 
walls are made with *‘ Meuliére stone.” 
This stone is composed of quartz and 
limestone. [t is yellow-colored and 
full of holes, which prevent its being 
used up as freestone. It makes ex- 
cellent ashlar, and with addition of 
cement or hydraulical lime, it makes 
free monoliths. 

That stone, which to be found 
abundantly in the neighborhood of 
Paris, is much employed for every kind 
of construction. And though it pre- 
sents the inconvenience of darkening 
in time, there are even many nice ex- 


is 


amples of the employment of it in the 
construction of suburban villas. 
To come back to our description, free- 


stone has been used for facades on 
every side, even on the yard; brick 
for inside walls, and plaster flags for 
partitioning. 

Floors are constructed with double 
T iron beams. Above the cellars those 
beams are connected together by small 
brick arches called ‘ voutains,’’ to 
secure apartments from humidity. In 
the other stories deafening is simply 
made of rubbish (“ platras”’). 

The drainage is supplied by a big 
sandstone pipe which runs along the 
walls in the cellars, and pours waters 
and drainage in the main sewer on 
Rue du Luxembourg by means of two 
private sewers, one for each of the 
owners. 

The pipes have been put in the cel- 
lars in order to be easily visited and 
restored in case of damage. 

There is now a building constructed in 
the center of Paris for “Le Nord’s” 
Company, near les Grands Boulevards, 
between Le Pelletier and Chauchat 
streets. The offices of the company 

Vol. V.—1.—3. 
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are settled on the ground floor, and 
occupy a part of the yard which 
covered with glass. ‘lhe stories have 
been let for habitation. 

The main apartment on Rue Le 
Pelletier is very agreeable. The glazed 
doors on the galiery are broad, and 
spread light and cheerfulness in the 
whole apartment. The bow windows 
on the facade are also an element of 
space and comfort. It may be ob- 
served that the architect has much 
employed round shapes in the com- 
position of his plan, especially in the 
staircases, which allows him to obtain 
more room. Although the square 
staircase is preferable to the circular 
one, in point of view of monumentality, 
it is better to sacrifice the decorative 
side of the staircase in order to get 
greater space for the apartments 

On Rue Le Pelletier main apart- 
ments are to be let for about 14,000 
francs, and those on Rue Chauchat for 
10,000 francs. 

The plan of the estate built on Boule- 
vard Malesherbes is interesting for its 
originality. ‘lhe protuberance which 
is found in the yard is an ingenious 
way for getting five similar apartments 
facing the Boulevard. It may be seen 
on the plan that there are eight 
apartments on each story, which thus, 
utilizing that locality, causes a good 
investment. A careful examination of 
the plan will show many ingenious 
methods of getting more place and 
room. Each apartment is served by 
an elevator. The most high-priced 
apartments are to be let for six or 
seven thousand francs. 

Lhis estate, built by an insurance 
company, is situated in a quarter re- 
mote from the center of Paris, near 
the end of Boulevard Malesherbes. 
Apartments are to be let in that part 
of the city for much lower prices than 
in Rue Le Pelletier, for instance. 

There is another attractive house 
built in Rue Vernet, No. 13, in the 
neighborhood of Les Champs Elysées 
and 7 Are de Triomphe del Etoile. It is 
quite aifferent in style from the others. 
It is no more the great speculation 
house, the caravansary built for a con- 
siderable number of tenants. Here 
the smallness of the ground does not 
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allow more than one rather small apart- 
ment on each story. 

The hotel in juxtaposition, which 
was built by the same architect, M. 
Paul Sédille, and which may be con- 
sidered as a very good example of 
modern architecture, is inhabited by 
the owner of both. The style of the 
house, though being not so rich as that 
of the hotel, is still of an elegant and 
distinguished kind, which prevents its 
being uninteresting. 

The fagade is very modern though 
very classic. Classic because of its 
good proportions and the harmony of 
the ensemble; modern by the study and 
the choice of materials. The entrance- 
door, for instance, deserves being 
specially mentioned. It is framed 
with a mosaic decoration on a golden 
ground. In a manner of a key-stone 
a gracious head of a woman by the 
sculptor Allar is to be found in the 
style of the delicate and lively heads 
of the Renaissance. 

Let us say, by the way, that in this 
century of economic construction itis a 
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lost tradition to get decorative sculpt- 
ures done on houses by known artists. 
It is very seldom we see on a modern 
facade those pretty heads and masks 
full of expression, so many of which 
we see on the facades of the buildings 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 


turies. It is by those details that life 
may be given to stone. and the cold- 
ness of modern architecture may be 
broken. 

To remark, also, in this house, the 
decoration of the entrance hall: In 
order to avoid mural paintings which 
are easily soiled and to avoid the cold 
aspect of bare stone, the architect 
used very thin marble slabs, which 
may be found for a low price in 
trade, to cover the walls. He used no 
mouldings and relief, which would 
have increased the cost price. All the 
decorative aspect is got by frames of 
different color, and the aspect is very 
satisfying without involving an extra 
expense. On the yard there is an iron 
wall with brick filling—an economic 
construction which has still the advan- 
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tage of giving much room on account 
of its thinness. 

With the building on Boulevard Saint 
Germain, No. 250, constructed by M. 
Dainville for “‘ La Nationale ” Insurance 
Company, we fall again into the great 
speculation house. But this one seems 
to us particularly interesting on ac- 
count of the monumental appearance 
of the fagade and the good combina- 
tion of the plan. The illustration is 
not, unhappily, sufficient to give the 
impression one feels before that 
building, which, by the dignity and the 
simplicity of its composition, has 
a share in the decoration of the 
Boulevard as much as a_ public 
structure. 

French traditions of the eighteenth 
century may be found in that architect- 
ure. It is to say, fine proportions and 
logic in the composition. The good 
effect produced by that building does 
not come from the exuberance of the 
decorations, but from the satisfaction 
one feels seeing utility expressed by 
simple ways without breaking the 
unity,of the composition. We ought 


to point out an obligation which in- 
fluenced the composition of the plan. 
It is: the prohibition to construct on 
the party walls along de Grammont’s 
and Pozzo di Borgo’s properties, and 
the necessity of leaving an appointed 


space between the new constructions 
and those walls. That occasions a 
considerable loss of space in the apart- 
ment on the left side of the plan. 

This building, constructed in one of 
the richest quarters of Paris, beside the 
offices of the Ministers of Public Works, 
and ‘at a short distance from the 
“Chambre des Députés,” is destined 
for a rich class of tenants. So, apart- 
ments on the first floor are to be let, 
one for 17,000 francs, the other for 14,- 
ooo francs. We give a reproduction 
of the gate of the entrance door. 

By these few examples an idea may 
be given of what a modern apartment 
is in Paris. It is necessary to add that 
elements of comfort, such as hot water 
in dressing closets, etc., begin to be 
more and more in use, and in all the 
apartments I have cited improvements 
of that kind may be noticed. 

It may be observed, too, that the 
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question of ventilation and arrange- 
ment is considered as a leading one. 

Each new building has elevators and 
dumb-waiters. 

As the municipal regulations forbid 
the construction of buildings more than 
twenty meters high, measured on the 
front wall, water pressure is sufficient 
to get hydraulical elevators. So this 
system is the most in use in Paris. 

When a lodger wishes to settle him- 
self in a house he signs a three years’ 
lease, renewable every three years. 

The owner is obliged to keep the 
apartment in good condition and to 
make all the repairs except those which 
the tenant is obliged by law to make. 

During occupation, if the apartment 
needs important repairs, the tenant is 
obliged to allow them to be done, 
whatever inconvenience may be af- 
forded to him, and even though he be 
forced to vacate his apartment for a 
time (Code Civil Art., 1724). But if 
the repairs last more than forty days 
the cost of the lease will be diminished 
in proportion with the time and with 
the part of the apartment he has been 
bereft of. If the repairs are of such a 
kind that they make the lodging unin- 
habitable, the lodger will have a right 
to get the lease cancelled. 

The lodger is bound to observe two 
mainobligations: 1. Touse the apart- 
ment according to the purpose ex- 
pressed in the lease. 2. To pay 
the rent at appointed time. Ac- 
cording to the contract the lodger is to 
give back the apartment as he received 
it. Damages brought about by age or 
external accidents are exempted. 

[f an official examination of the 
premises has not been made the lodger 
is thought to have received them in a 
good condition, and must return them 
as such unless he has proofs to the 
contrary. The lodger is accountable 
for fire, unless he proves that fire oc- 
curred by chance, or by reason of acci- 
dent. But the new apartments in Paris 
are practically fireproof. 

The tenant has the right to re-deco- 
rate the interior apartments, providing 
that at the end of the lease he again 
leaves the apartment as he received it. 
The lease is not cancelled either by 
the owner’s or the tenant’s death. 
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Over and above the cost of the lease 
the tenant has a share in the payment 
of taxes attached to the estate. These 
taxes add about seven per cent to the 
rent. 

The owner has to keep the building 
in good repair, and the exterior 
the house clean. The facade of 
each house in Paris has to be cleaned 
every tenth year, and as the city is 
divided into twenty arrondissements, 


of 
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two arrondissements are submitted to a 
general cleaning every year. 

The concierge, or door-keeper, is a 
sortof amanager. He maintains order 
in the house, receives the rents and 
tells the owner all about what is done 
in the house. 

Nearly all the houses we have spoken 
of and, generally speaking, every great 
house in Paris, has stables which are 
kept by some of the tenants. 

Maurice Saglto. 
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FRENCH 


THE CATHEDRALS 
HE cathedral of S. Sauveur 
(Transfiguration du S.Sauveur), 

at Aix-en-Provence, is one of the most 
interesting of Provencal churches. As 
is often the case, it is a mixture of 
styles and epochs, but varied as are its 
chief parts, they are sharply 
divided that the blending of the work 
of different centuries is not so unpleas- 
ant as it often is elsewhere. ‘The 
cathedral, with its south aisle of the 
eleventh century, its nave of the thir- 
teenth to sixteenth, and its north aisle 
of the same time, greatly modified 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, is one of the largest churches 
of Provence; while the cathedral group, 
the church, the baptistery, the cloister, 
forms one of the most complete and 
interesting ensembles in the south, and 
to which the archiepiscopal palace of 
the seventeenth century might be 
added. Not all of the parts of this 
group are of equal interest. The Gothic 


so 


* For introductory and historical papers see THE AncuirecTuRAL Recorp, Vol. II., 


Nos. 1 and 4; Vol. V., No. 3. 
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portionsare not notable. The baptistery 
was remade in the sixteenth century, 
though without complete loss of char- 
acter. But the south aisle, which 
formed the primitive cathedral, and 
the cloister, though much injured by 
time, are fine specimens of Provencal 
Romanesque. The cloister is com- 
paratively well known; the other 
portions, though but little studied by 
English-speaking students, have been 
the object of careful and loving study 
by an accomplished group of archeolo- 
gists living under their shadow. 

In Roman times Aix was a flourish- 
ing and prosperous city. According to 
the legend, S. Maximin, who came into 
Provence with the Maries and other 
companions and relatives of Our Lord, 
built an oratory close by the temple of 
Apollo, and which in one form or 
another is said to have survived until 
1808. It was, doubtless, a rude and 
unimportant building, and on this ac- 
Nos. Vol. 1 


» and 3: 























PLAN OF THE CATHEDRAL OF 


*This plan, which is copied from M. Révoil, is not quite complete. It does not indicate the steps leading to the 
first chapel on the right ; the vaulting 1s omitted in the north aisles, as well as the domes in the chapels on that side. 
Ihe location of the choir and altars is not shown. The dating of M. Révoil, shown by the black portions, is not fol- 
lowed in this study, as stated in the text ; it is, however, correct in indicating the oldest parts. 
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count is claimed to have survived the 
pillage of Aix by the Saracens, who de- 
stroyed the city utterly, save for the 
towers of the ancient palace, and a 
part of the wall of the temple, which 
immediately adjoins the entrance wall 
of the south aisle of the cathedral. 

A few authentic dates in the early 
history of the cathedral have been pre- 
served. In 1o60 Archbishop Rostang 
d’Hyéres issued a pastoral letter to his 
flock, urging them to unite in the build- 
ing of a new church. In 1103 the 
cathedral. was dedicated, and in a 
charter issued at this time ‘“‘it was re- 
solved to consecrate the church of S. 
Sauveur, recently founded between two 
churches, to wit, to the north the 
church of Notre Dame, and to the 
south the church of S. Jean Baptiste, 
the Oratory of Our Lord Our Saviour 
being built to the east.” Of these 
churches only one, that of S, Jean, is 
known with absolute certainty, being 
the baptistery. The question of the 


location of the church of Notre Dame 
has been argued time and again, and 
the edifice is supposed by M. Révoil 


to have filled the site of the present 
chapel of Notre Dame d’Espérance at 
the east end of the north aisle, though 
there is nothing to support this opinion 
save the fact that this is an easy solu- 
tion of the problem. On the other 
hand, it has been contended that it was 
the church represented by the frag- 
ments now encased in the walls of the 
central nave, whose elementary mould- 
ings appear to be of an earlier date 
than those of the south aisle. The 
chief objection to this theory is the 
unusual width of the nave, though if 
it really be Carlovingian it was not, of 
course, covered with a vault. The 
Oratory of Our Saviour was between 
the two, and to the east. ‘There is no 
reason to doubt its traditionary situa- 
tion at the head of the south nave, and 
the only room for rebate is, whether 
the oratory was within this aisle 
and surrounded by it, or we are to take 
the word to mean the whole aisle itself. 
This latter view has been maintained 
by M. Révoil, who sees in the south 
aisle a church of the ninth century, 
which is certainly nearly two centuries 
too early. 


‘The south aisle or nave of the cathe- 
dral isa church complete in itself, and 
has all the characteristics of a Pro- 
vencal church of the eleventh century. 
It is a rectangle of five bays, of which 
the fourth has an octagonal dome, and 
the others are covered by pointed tun- 
nel vaults. Its architectural charac- 
teristics are almost identical with those 
of the cathedral of Avignon. In both 
are pointed tunnel vaults, carried on 
plain double arches, with rectangular 
piers, whose outer parts are cut away 
for a column, with capitals of the Corin- 
thian type considerably modified and 
changed. In both a carved band is 
carried at the base of the vault, while 
each bay has double round wall arches 
with small hood moulds. In nothing, 
save in the detail of the capitals of the 
longitudinal arches—one of which 
shows a man stretched out. his head 
serving as the corner—is there any- 
thing different from what may be seen 
in the cathedral of Avignon. ‘The 
dome bay is simpler, being surrounded 
by four plain single round arches, with 
small pendentives in the corners of the 
square, with the symbols of the Evan- 
gelists in their bases. A carved string 
forms the base of the octagon, which is 
covered by a dome with ribs, treated 
as pilasters, in the centre of each face 
and a small opening in the centre, a 
system identical with that of the dome 
under the western'tower of the cathe- 
dral of Avignon. 

This structure now forms the south 
aisle of the cathedral, the Gothic build- 
ing having been added to it on the 
north and east. It is, as has been 
said, a complete church in itself, since 
in no Provencal church of this type do 
we find a dome save as forming part of 
the choir and preceding the apse. It 
is true, the presbyterium, or fifth bay, 
is a novel feature, but this does not 
affect the fact that this nave was a 
complete church in its origin, and could 
not have been a part of another edifice. 
It is easy to see, therefore, that we 
have here the church dedicated in 1103, 
for the forty odd years which separate 
this dedication from that of the cathe- 
dral of Avignon is not too great, not- 
withstanding the identity in style. But 
in the first three bays of the adjoining 
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central nave are the remains of round 
longitudinal arches, two to each Gothic 
bay, which are obviously Romanesque. 
To what structure did they belong? 

Certainly not toa three-aisled church 
of which the south aisle has long sur- 
vived, for there are no early Provengal 
churches with more than one dome. In 
1092 Archbishop Pierre Gaufridi issued 
a charter referring to the church as 
having been deserted and then aug- 
mented and enriched by the Prévot 
Benoit, and announcing an indulgence 
to all who would contribute to the con- 
tinuance of the work. If the remains 
in the central aisle are not Carlovin- 
gian—and there is no evidence for or 
against such a proposition—it might 
represent some additions begun at this 
time, and not finished when the south 
aisle was dedicated in 1103. But at 
least it is certain that in 1255 Rostang 
de Noves found his cathedral insuf- 
ficient for his needs, and set about 
building the Gothic cathedral. 

The entrance portal of the south 
aisle (1080) is a beautiful example of 
the Provencal use of Roman motifs. 
On each side of the door is a chan- 
nelled column, variously fluted. ‘The 
capitals, much defaced and slightly 
different, are modeled after the 
Corinthian type, but show con- 
siderable departure from it. Above 
the abacus is a block, corresponding to 
the entablature, supporting an un- 
carved moulding on the right, and one 
with egg-and-dart and dentiles on 
the left. They carry a round arch, 
whose upper edge is ornamented with 
small fillets and acanthus leaves, while 
across the base is a built-up lintel. 
This portal is enclosed in a frontis- 
piece formed by two large columns, 
with an entablature. Thecolumns are 
manifestly from a Roman structure, 
since their upper fluted parts are of 
unequal lengths. The capitals are 
without the heavily carved abaci of 
the inner columns, but carry plain 
blocks as below, decorated above with 
a richly carved egg-and-dart and orna- 
mented consoles, which are continued 
across the space between them. The 
remaining portions of the front are 
featureless. To the right is a heavy 
wallof large blocks of finely cut stones, 


which is supposed to be a fragment of 
the temple of Apollo. It is lighted by 
some small round-headed windows, and 
is surmounted by a modern passage 
which communicates with the buildings 
at its right. 

Heretofore I have only considered 
the interior of this nave as in its prim- 
itive state, without reference to the 
chapels which open out from it. These 
are not few in number, but fortunately 
they are so disposed as not to interfere 
with the aspect of the original struc- 
ture, whose primitive character is 
clearly marked. ‘Thisis greatly helped 
by the fact that it is connected with 
the central nave by two small openings 
only, and though now an aisle of the 
larger church, it is, in a measure, sept 
arate and independent. 

On the south side each bay hasa 
different feature. Inthe first a low 
segmental arch leads to a low chapel 
of two bays, several steps down, which 
was once the chapel of the Resurrec- 
tion, founded by the canon Honoré de 
Pinchinat in 1535. It is now used asa 
store-room for chairs. Inthe next two 
bays pointed arches below the wall 
arches open into the baptistery. Though 
much modified and given its present 
form by the canon Jean de Léone in 
1577, it is a structure of the greatest 
interest. It is an octagon with an in- 
ner series of eight superb monolithic 
columns of granite and green marble, 
with fine Corinthian capitals, said to 
have been taken from the temple of 
Apollo, and which carry small round 
arches. The upper part or lantern is 
entirely the work of M. de Léone, and 
consists of small decorated panels, 
with oval windows above and a lantern 
and dome. Seven altars are disposed 
around the passage that surrounds this 
centre, with paintings executed in 1847— 
1849, representing the Seven Sacra- 
ments. The date of this building is 
not known, but its materials are clearly 
much earlier than any part of the 
cathedral, the columns being certainly 
Roman. 

In the fourth bay is an upper Gothic 
chamber above the passage leading to 
the sacristy. In the fifth bay is the 
chapel of the Sacré Coeur, built in 1531, 
It is a rectangular vaulted structure, 
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CLOISTER OF 


AIX CATHEDRAL. 


Looking toward the Southeast. 


with a large flamboyant window in the 


south wall, filied with some _ good 
painted glass, chiefly of the sixteenth 
century. Opposite it, on the other 
side of the aisle, is a small modern 
chapel with two columns taken from 
the ancient Sainte Chapelle or Oratory. 
These are the solitary fragments of 
this once venerated structure now re- 
maining in the cathedral, though the 
debris of its foundations exist below 
the pavement. 

With this bay the cathedral of the 
eleventh century comes toanend. The 
new church begins to the east of it in 
the most abrupt manner, the mould- 
ings of the old and the new piers, dis- 
tinct and different, meeting without 
attempt at juncture. The stonework 
of the piers and floors is continued in 
the same manner. ‘The division is af- 
fected directly at the arch, the piers of 
the new part having bases, while those 
of the old are without them. 

The celebrated cloister of the cathe- 
dral, though it has suffered severely 
with time, is one of the most interest- 


ing monuments of its class in Provence. 
Its oldest parts date from the year 
1080, and are attributed to the Prévot 
Benoit. Nothing remains to indicate 
the original covering of the walks, but 
the arcades are in a tolerable state of 
preservation. On the north side they 
stand free, without roofing; on the 
other three sides they support some 
ugly and unimportant buildings. It is 
a rectangle, with eight arches on each 
side, resting on coupled columns whose 
delicate shafts, circular, po'ygonal or 
twisted, stand on a low wall or base, 
which runs entirely around the cloister, 
interrupted only on the north side by an 
entrance to the garden that once 
formed its centre. 

The corners of the arcades are em- 
phasized by piers of different design. 
On the northwest corner the pier is 
decorated with columns, bent to form 
a sort of X pattern. At the northeast 
corner is a complicated pier with col- 
umns on one side, a relief of S. Peter 
on another, and a strip of ornament 
on the third. The southeast pier has 
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richly panelied sides and a large square 
capital of acanthus leaves. ‘lhe south- 
west pier has a columnette on each 
corner. Over each is a symbol of an 
Evangelist, fine strong figures admir- 
ably suited to the places they occupy. 

The arches of the arcade have a 
broad inner surface towards tne quad- 
rangle, with small carved foliated disks 
in the spandrils. ‘Towards the walks 
they are variously treated. ‘Ihe north 
arcade has an inner finish of a roll with 
a hollow above. In the spandrils are 
foliated rosettes, and at the origin of 
the arches are ornaments, now too 
much disfigured to be _ intelligible. 
Several of the capitals are orna- 
mented with scenes in relief, much de- 
faced. On one are the Annunciation, 
the Nativity and the Circumcision; an- 
other has the Adoration of the Magi 
and Jesus teaching in the Temple; a 
third has the Crucifixion, the Descent 
from the Cross and the Entombment. 
In the eastern arcade the arches have 
a rich zigzag ornament, with grotesques 
in the spandrils and a carved string 
above. Near the centre a mutilated 


statue, perhaps of the Virgin, is applied 


to one of the columns. The capitals 
are chiefly foliated. On the inner en- 
closing wall of this gallery have been 
gathered a variety of inscriptions, 
statues, etc., obtained in the repairs to 
which the cathedral has been sub- 
jected. The arches of the south arcade 
have a lower roll beneath a deep hol- 
low; two of them are ornamented with 
flat round-ended leaves, and the disks 
in the spandrils have rather flat foliage. 
The west arcade is similar to the north, 
with a carved string at the springing 
of the vault. There are several figured 
capitals in this gallery, but most of 
them, as in the south walk, are foliated, 
with an abundant use of the acanthus. 

As a type of a Provencal church of 
the eleventh century the cathedral of 
Aix might be dismissed at this point, 
for it was not until more than two hun- 
dred years after the building of the 
cloister that it was enlarged in such a 
manner that the new part completely 
dominated the old. ‘lhe Gothic por- 
tion was begun with the building of 
the apse, the choir and the two arms 
of the transept in 1285. The work 
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was long delayed. In 1306 Archbishop 
Rostang announced an indulgence to 
those who would contribute to the 
building of his new cathedral. In 1323 
the tower at the west end of the north 
nave was begun by Archbishop Jacques 
de Concos. The work dragged on more 
slowly. New operations were begun 
upon the tower in 1411, at which date 
the apse and the transepts were com- 
pleted. Shortly after, in 1442, the 
little chapel of S. Mitre, behind the 
apse, was begun by the master work- 
man, Pierre Cappellet, or Pierre de la 
Chapelle, who is the earliest recorded 
artisan known in connection with the 
cathedral. Previously the north aisle 
was begun by the transept and the 
chapel of S. Grégoire by Archbishop 
Armand de Narcisso, or de S. Urcisse 
(died 1348). Another chapel, of the 
Université, flanked the tower, leaving 
an open space between them, which 
was filled by the chapel of Notre Dame, 
built by the architect Gabriel de Sali- 
cibus, of Lombard extraction, under 
the direction of Archbishop Olivier de 
Pennart, who consecrated it in 1470. 
In 1477 the first stone of the portal of 
the central nave was laid, and the 
cathedral was finally dedicatedin 1534. 
In the north, a structure whose erec- 
tion was spread over so long a period, 
would have been distinguished by many 
striking differences in style. But the 
Gothic of the south was less ambitious 
than that of the north, and a consider- 
able uniformity prevails in the various 
parts. At least, it may be said that 
the cathedral of Aix is singularly regu- 
lar, even though it is deficient in the 
more splendid development of the 
north. 

The central nave, whose axis is 
slightly inclined, consists of five bays 
with an apse of seven sides. The ar- 
rangement of the choir is peculiar for 
a French church, and is the same as in 
Westminster Abbey, which, as is well 
known, follows the usual Spanish cus- 
tom, which may be seen also in some 
Italian churches, as that of the Frari 
at Venice. ‘The high altar is within 
the apse. The fifth bay of the nave 
serves as a Crossing, large arches open- 
ing into the aisles on either side. In 
the fourth bay, and wholly removed 
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from the latter, is the choir, with the 
seats for the clergy. its woodwork 
(1720) is not noteworthy, but imme- 
diately above the stalls is stretched a 
splendid series of tapestries, which 
once adorned the cathedral of S. Paul 
in London. ‘lhe authorship of the de- 
signs, which treat of the principal mys- 
teries of the life of Our Lord and of 
the Virgin, is not positively known, but 
competent critics attribute them to 
Quentin Metsys. 

The five bays of the nave have 
pointed cross vaults, with diagonal and 
wall ribs, each with separate column- 
ettes, that make a clustered pier be- 
tween each bay. The most striking 
peculiarity of the nave is not its Gothic 
detail, which is quite unimportant, but 
the fact that throughout its greatest 
length it is almost entirely enclosed 
within solid walls, in which only a 
few small openings are cut to the 
adjoining aisles or naves. The bay just 
before the apse is the only one in which 
both the north and south arches are 
open clear from vaulting to floor, and 
here alone does the visitor receive the 
impression of standing in a Gothic 
church with aisles. 

This unusual construction has re- 
sulted in giving considerable variety 
to the nave walls, from the introduc- 
tion of chapels, arches, inscriptions and 
other features. ‘Thus the first bay has, 
on the south side, a low chapel cut in 
the enormously thick wall between the 
two naves. Above, a singular little 
rectangular Gothic oriel projects into 
the nave, with four small irregularly 
placed windows. It served as a gal- 
lery for the Counts of Provence when 
attending mass, and formerly commu- 
nicated with a tribune directly behind it 
in the south aisle, which was walled 
up in the last restorations. The next 
two bays have each two round arches 
which belong to the earlier construc- 
tion, but only one is visible on the 
north side, the third bay being com- 
pletely open to the north aisle. The 
nave is lighted by windows in the up- 
per wall of the first, second and fourth 
bays, but is without the triforium and 
clearstory of the typical Gothic 
church. 

The apse is pleasingly proportioned. 


Each bay is lighted by a long, narrow 
window, divided by a slender column- 
ette, all, unfortunately, now blocked up 
for nearly half their height. Bundles 
of columnettes carry the vaults, the 
outer pair belonging to the arches Car- 
ried over the windows, while the cen- 
tral ones, which carry the vault, are 
interrupted by niches near their bases. 
An arcade of pointed trefoiled arches, 
three to each bay, is carried around the 
base. ‘The whole is painted in un- 
pretentious designs that agreeably har- 
monize with the painted glass of the 
windows, which is modern, and dates 
from the restoration of the sanctuary 
in 1860. Two small chapels, whose 
entrance arches form part of the arcade 
at the base of the apse wall, open from 
it. The earliest, dedicated to S. Mitre, 
and built by Archbishop Aymon Nico- 
lai, is a charming little structure of 
seven sides, reproducing in its general 
form the characteristics of the cathe- 
dral apse. Its vault is carried on col- 
umnettes in the angles, and the five 
central bays are lighted by windows 
in the upper wall. Over the altar is 
the tomb of S. Mitre, a fine stone 
sarcophagus taken from the ancient 
cathedral of Aix, the church of Notre 
Dame de la Seds, which has now en- 
tirely disappeared, though its site is 
marked by a modern church of the 
same name. Adjoining this chapel to 
the left is a passage that leads to the 
chapel of S. Jean, built in 1582. It is 
an octagon, with Corinthian pilasters, 
and is lighted by a dome. 

Ina sense there are no transepts in 
this cathedral, but the structure of the 
central nave is such that the side bays 
adjoining the fifth bay have the effect 
of transepts, and somewhat their value. 
On the south side it is a continuation 
of the south half. At its east end isa 
chapel (1739) with three rectangular 
arms. Its entrance is in the style of 
the last century, with Doric pilasters, 
a particularly unhappy ending to the 
ancient aisle before it. 

The north aisle of the cathedral, now 
known as the nave of Notre Dame 
d’Espérance from the chapel at its east 
end, is the result, as has been said, of 
the building of a series of chapels of 
the same height and width as the bays 
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of the central nave, from which they 
open. Greatly injured in the religious 
wars of the sixteenth century, its re- 
building was continued almost through- 
out the following century, from 1594 to 
1695, during which time it was com- 
pletely modified. Internal buttresses 
were built between the bays, with arches 
decorated with monumental  door- 
ways in the classic taste of the time. 
The Doric order is empioyed in the 
first bay, the Ionic in the second and 
the Corinthian in the third. The 
chapels now became an aisle, though 
the bays are sharply cut off from each 
other, and small rectangular chapels— 
insignificant structures with low domes 
—were built out from the three larger 
ones. ‘To the east the nave is closed 
by the chapel of Notre Dame d’Es- 
pérance, a circular structure with a 
dome carried on a drum. Its decora- 
tion with Corinthian pilasters was com- 
pleted in 1697. 

The facade of the central nave is 
the most notable external part of the 
cathedral, and is a charming composi- 
The first 


tion of the fifteenth century. 
stone was laid by Archbishop Olivier 
de Pennart in 1477; it was begun by 
Léon Alveringena and completed by 
Pierre Soqueti, who began his work in 


1500. ‘lhe portal 1s a large recessed, 
pointed arch, with a delicate reversed 
outer curve that rises up before the 
window above. Decorated buttresses 
on either side form part of its deco- 
ration, and the facade is enclosed 
by plain diagonal buttresses on either 
corner. On each side of the door 
are statues of the Apostles, with 
decorated pedestais and canopies. The 
portal is rather shallow, containing 
only two of these statues on each side, 
the others being continued on the in- 
ner buttresses and wall of the front. 
Within the arch is decorated with a 
series of closely set cherubim heads, 
and an outer series of seated patriarchs 
under canopies. 

On the central pier that divides the 
doorway is a statue of the Virgin and 
Child, a charming and delightful work 
which, with the sculptures in the arches 
above, is all the sculpture of the portal 
that has survived to our day. The 
Transfiguration that filled the tympa- 
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num has disappeared save the Mount. 
All the other statues, save that of S. 
Michel, on the apex of the low gable 
of the front, were destroyed in the 
Revolution, the present sculptures hav- 
ing been put in place about fifty years 
ago. The original sculpture is attri- 
buted to Soqueti, and the statue of the 
Virgin shows him to have been a mas- 
ter of no ordinary power. Theinterest 
of this front suffers, of course, from 
the loss of so much of its original de- 
coration, but it is an exceedingly good 
piece of composition; the parts har- 
monize admirably with each other, and 
although neither imposing nor elabor- 
ate, it is a very interesting work. 

The carved wood doors (1504), which 
are kept encased in wooden covers, are 
among the most remarkable monu- 
ments of their class in southern.France. 
Delightful examples of wood carving, 
their abundant detail, partly Gothic, 
partly Renaissance, testifies to their 
early date. They are unequally di- 
vided into two parts, of which the 
lower contains two large panelled 
niches in each door, with figures of 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekial and Daniel. 
The upper parts have the twelve Syb- 
ols in two rows. All the figures have 
Gothic canopies, and are surrounded 
by foliage, or separated by richly 
carved pilasters or miniature Gothic 
buttresses. Internally the doors have 
a skeleton frame of richly chased 
bronze.* 

The tower closes the north nave at 
the west end, and is recessed nearly a 
bay behind the line of the facade of 
the central nave. It hasa large square 
base, without portals, with heavy 
buttresses on the corners that rise 
to the top of the square portion. 
It is plain and severe, with a large 
octagonal stair-tower on the northern 
side of the west face. The upper stage 
is octagonal, with a narrow round 
arched window in each face. The 
tower was never finished, but was com- 
pleted in 1880, with an open balus- 
trade with pinnacles rising at each 
corner. 

Notwithstanding the importance of 


*A cast of these doors, with their architectural frame- 
work, including the Virgin in the centre, is in the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York. 
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the cathedral of Aix in size, and the 
activity and importance of the city, 
this church appears to have had no in- 
fluence on the other cathedrals of 
Provence or upon any Provencal 
church. Its Gothic portion was built 
at atime too late to have had many 


copiers, and its Romanesque portion 
is chiefly valuable because its date is 
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tolerably well authenticated. This 
earlier portion contains no features 
that are not constantly repeated in 
Provence, and the whole cathedral is 
rather a type of a certain grade of 
architectural progress, than a vigorous, 
active work, full of promise for the 
future, suggestive and progressive in 
its art. 


Barr Ferree. 
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PERSPECTIVE. 


Part Il. 


rHE REPRESENTATION OF 
HEN considering the perspect- 
ive of shadows and reflections 
new limits present themselves. 
It isat once evident that only theoreti- 
cally exact delineations can be ob- 
tained, hard and true, and absolutely 
irrespective of diffusion of light and of 
the breaking up of the image due to 
an imperfect reflecting surface, both 
of which have to be considered, and 
can often be made of the greatest as- 
sistance in the production of a picture. 
Proceeding, therefore, upon strict 
lines, a shadow may be defined as the 
absence of light upon some object or 
surface due to some opaque body in- 
tervening between it and the source of 
light. ‘To determine the limits of the 
shadow, it is therefore necessary to 
ascertain where the rays of light which 
just escape the intervening object in- 
fringe upon that upon which the shadow 
is cast; and this, it will be noted, can 
be done in perspective as readily as 
upon plan and elevation. 

Quite a simple case is shown in Fig. 
10. An upright 
post or rod, a 4, has 
its shadow cast 
upon the horizontal 
surface, or floor, 
upon which it rests 
at 4, from a point 
of light K. First, 
a point & has to be found where a per- 
pendicular dropped from K will in- 
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fringe upon this horizontal surface, 
which, as it is the plan of K, is easy 
enough according to the rules laid 
down in Part I. From & a line is then 
drawn through 4 and continued until it 
is cut at¢ by another line drawn from 
K through a. It will be at once seen 
that 4c is the shadow of the rod aé as 
projected from K; as, so long as the 
rod ad remains in its present position, 
no direct rays of light from K could 
reach any part of the line dc. 

An almost equally simple case is 
that of the 
bracket pro- 
jecting from a 
wall which is 
shown in Fig. 
11, the only 
practical dif- 
ference being 
that the point 
& has had to be ascertained upon the 
vertical surface of the wall instead of 
upon the horizontal surface of the 
floor. 

It will be obvious that the same re- 
sult could be arrived at by first mak- 
ing mechanical elevations and plans 
showing the shadows as they would be 
projected upon the various surfaces, 
and afterwards setting out a perspect- 
ive of the plane figure thus obtained. 
So long, however, as the shadows are 
thrown upon plane vertical or horizon- 
tal surfaces this operation would but 
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involve extra labor with no compensa- 
ting gain; but it is quite another matter 
with inclined, and particularly with 
curved surfaces, where considerable 
eventual saving of trouble can usually 
be thus affected. 

Sun shadows are, probably, more 
commonly required to be defined than 
fixed point shadows; but in treating 
these it must be remembered that the 
sun is so far distant from our planet 
that all rays of light from it which 
may fall upon any given picture may 
be considered, without appreciable 
error, to be parallel. Being so, they, 
of course, in a perspective representa- 
tion, have a vanishing point, and when 
the sun is behind the picture plane it 
is easy to understand that this vanish- 
ing point must be in the location of 
the sun itself. 

Anexample of poe 
this is shown 

in Fig. 12, In 

this, the point 

of sight is at 

A, and it is re- 

quired to as- 

certain the 

shadow on the 

ground of the 

vertical post 

B C, when the 40° to the 
right of the spectator, and at an 
angle of 60° above the horizon. Con- 
sequently an angle of 40° set from 
A to the right of the centre line of the 
picture gives the point P in the hori- 
zontal line vertically below the posi- 
tion of the sun, and to which vanish 
all horizontal lines tending in the sun’s 
direction. Then by drawing P K at 
right angles to A P, and cutting it at 
K by a line drawn at an angle of 60° 
with A P, a section is made along the 
line A P and P K is ascertained to be 
the height of the representation of the 
sun above the horizontal line, which, 
swung round into a vertical position 
by compasses with leg fixed at P, 
locates the sun’s representation at S. 
Now, by drawing aline from P through 
B, where the post enters the ground, 
and cutting this line by another drawn 
from S through C, which is the head 
of the post, the shadow of the post is 
found to be in the line B D. 
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When the sun is on the near side of 
the picture plane, and the shadows 
are cast into and not out of the pic- 
ture, the vanishing point of the sun’s 
rays (which, let it be remembered, are 
considered as parallel) is found by 
continuing them beyond the picture 
plane, thus locating it as much below 
the horizontal line as the sun is above, 
and as much to right or left of spec- 
tator as the sun is to his left or right. 
This is exem- 
plified in Fig. 

13, where the 

same point of 

sight A _ is 

taken, the 

same _ hori- 

zontal line 

and the same 

post BC; only ig 
this time the 

sun is said to be 40° tothe right of the 
spectator and having an angle of 60° 
with the horizon (just as before so 
far) and to be in front of the picture 
plane. In this case, therefore, the 
angle of 40° is set to the /ef¢t instead 
of to the right, and after the height 
P K has been ascertained as before, it 
is swung round until the same dis- 
tance PS is set vertically downwards 
from P, thus locating the vanishing 
point of the sun’s rays at S. The 
shadow B D is now ascertained as 
before, by joining B P, and cutting 
this line at D by a line drawn from S$ 
through C. 

If a shadow from the sun has to be 
cast upon an inclined surface, such as 
a roof, the point P has to be ascertained 
in the vanishing line of the plane upon 
which the shadow is cast, the position 
of S remaining where it has already 
been located. 

An example of this is given in Fig. 
14. The house of which the perspec- 
tive representation was obtained in 
Fig. 7 has had a roof added to it, 
with gabled ends, and sloped at an 
angle of 50° with the horizon. This 
has been done by obtaining the centre 
points, G and H, of each gable, by 
projection from the plan, in the same 
way as the other points were obtained 
in Fig. 7. Then, joining Ato VP,, 
drawing a line from VP, at right 
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angles to this line, and another at A 
at 60° to it, a section is made along 
the linefrom A to V P,, andthe point J 
where these intersect gives the height 
of the V P of all lines along the roof 
slope (at 50° with the horizon) of 


which the plans are parallel to the 
lines which vanish in V P.. 


Erecting 


a vertical line from V P,, putting one 
leg of the compass at V P, and open- 
ing the other to J, this height can be 
swung around into the vertical posi- 
tion, thus locating the new V P, where 
shown. 

Drawing lines from ID, and F, to 
V P, until the vertical lines from G and 
H are met respectively, the apices of 
the gables are determined, and the 
ridge line, connecting these, will be 
found, if produced, to vanish in V P,, 
as it should do. 

Now V P, being the vanishing point 
of all lines paralleled to the verges of 
the roof, is obviously a point in the 
vanishing line of all plans parallel to 
that in which the slope of the roof lies. 

Similarly V P, being the vanishing 
point of all lines parallel to the ridge 
and eaves of the roof, is also a point 
in the vanishing line of all such plans. 

Therefore this vanishing line can 
be drawn by joining V P, and V P,,. 

The next thing to do is to locate the 
sun, which, being taken at 40° to the 
right of spectator and in front of the 
picture plane, and at an angle of ele- 
vation of 60° with the horizon, as in 
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Fig. 13, is mere repetition of what was 
done then. 

A pole, M N, has been erected from 
the point M in the eaves of the house, 
and its shadow upon the roof has to 
be determined. Now,its shadow lying 
upon the roof will vanish to some point 
in the vanishing line of the plane in 

which the roof lies, and also in 
some point in the vanishing line 
of vertical planes, tending to- 
wards the sun. ‘This latter van- 
ishing line is the vertical line 
through S and P, and the two 
vanishing lines in which the 
shadow necessarily lies meet 
therefore at Q, which thus of 
necessity becomes the vanishing 
point of the shadow. 
Thus, joining M and Q and 
cutting this by the line from 
N to S, cutting M Q at O, the 
shadow of the pole M N is de- 
termined as M O. 
Of course, the example taken 
is a simple one, but is of com- 
mon occurrence, if the line M 
N is considered as the edge of 
a chimney stack instead of a post, 
while more complicated cases are of 
no greater difficulty, though to show 
such upon an explanatory diagram 
would probably only lead to multiplic- 
ity of lines without further elucidation 
of the problem. 

Reflections, so long as the 
ing surface 
is horizontal, 
that 
of water, are 
exceedingly 
easy to lay 
down in per- 
spective. In Fig. 15 there is given a 
section in which is shown the _ post 
B C, having itsperspective representa- 
tion ] F upon the picture plane, as con- 
sequently projected to A, the point of 
sight. HB is the surface of a sheet of 
water out of which the post rises and 
from which it is reflected—the point 
C being reflected at D, the angle of 
incidence C TD B being there equal 
to the angle of reflectionA DH. To 
obtain the perspective representation 
of the reflection it is therefore neces- 
sary to join A D, finding its location 


reflect 


as 5 
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on the picture plane at G, thus J G is 
the perspective representation of the 
reflection as J F is that of the post 
itself. 

A little further argument will show 
that J G is exactly equalto J F; forif 
A D be continued downwards below 
the water till C B continued is met in 
E, then the angle B D E is equal 
to the angle B UD C, and B E is 
consequently equal to B C—and if 
these be equal, J G and J F are equal 
also. 

Thus, to ascertain the perspective 
of the reflection in water of any point 
which has already been itself ascer- 
tained in perspective, it is only nec- 
essary to discover a second point 
(which is necessarily vertically below 
the first, water having a horizontal 
surface) which gives the perspective 
of where a perpendicular from the first 
point infringes upon the plane of 
the water surface, and continue the 
vertical line thus found just so far 
again. 

As an explanation is often 
readily followed 
from an_ example 
than from verbal de- 
scription, Fig. £6 is 
here inserted show- 
ing the reflection of 
the house already 
used in Fig. 14, as 
ascertained in this 
matter, there being 
supposed to be a 
river bank in front 
of the house, and the 
water level to be a little below that of 
the ground. As in the previous in- 
stances where this diagram has been 
used, all projections of eaves and 
verges have been omitted to render it 
less complicated ; but it is in reality 
just regarding these things that it is 
most important to have a knowledge 
of the laws which govern the repre- 
sentation of reflections. 

To deal with reflection from a ver- 
tical surface, suchas that of a mirror, 
is generally more difficult, demanding 
something more than the mere use of 
a pair of compasses. Upon the whole 


more 


¥ 


Fig.16. 


J 


the best way to set to work seems to 
be that shown in 
Fig. 17, at any 
rate it is the sim- 
plest and most 
readily under- 
stood. Thisisa 
plan, A, as usual, 
being the point 
of sight, while 
PQS T is the 
picture plane, 
and B Cthe plan 
of the object to be shown in perspec- 
tive together with its reflection from 
the vertical surface F G E D. 

From B and C perpendiculars are 
dropped to F D, which they meet in 
F and G; and these lines, B G and 
C F,are then continued until GJ is 
equal toB G,and F IltoC F. The 
points J and H being now joined, a 
reversed plan of BC is thus obtained 
upon the further side of the reflecting 
surface. This reversed plan should 
now be projected on to the picture 
plane precisely as is the original 
object, when, the perspective repre- 
sentation of B C being at P Q, that of 
the reflection (or reversed plan) will 
beat S T. 

That the representation of the re- 
versed plan H A is the same as that of 
the reflected image E D is proved by 
the angles of incidence,C E F and 
B D F, being reflectively equal to the 
angles of reflection, A E K and 
A D K, the points E and D being 
those where the lines A H and A J] 
cut the reflecting surface. 

In conclusion, it may be once again 
pointed out that these hard and fast 
rules of perspective may be used for 
two purposes, viz.: for the production 
of a hard diagram of a building trom 
given plans and elevations, or for the 
groundwork of an artistic drawing in 
which they have been softened and 
modified by taking other considera- 
tions into account. Considered for 
either purpose, however, a knowledge 
of them, full and accurate, is a 
necessity alike to the architect and the 
painter, if he would complete even a 
simple drawing without distortion. 


G. A. 7. Middleton 
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y| JAPANESE ARCHITECTURE.* 


HISTORY. 


HE official records concerning 

i Japanese architecture prior to 

zoo B. C. are so meagre, that 
little can be said authoritatively con- 
cerning its origin. 

Nevertheless everything seems to 
point to that origin being a wooden 
one. 

‘Thus the oldest chronicle, so far un- 
earthed, tells how ‘‘Tsokina Hono- 
Mikkoto and his younger brother cut 
down trees and built themselves a 
wooden palace in the reign of Amatsu 
Hikodate-no-Mikkoto, and other rec- 
ords of somewhat later date treat the 
matter of house-building as though 
wood was the only material employed. 

Before huts or houses were built at 
all, however, it is generally thought 
that the aboriginal inhabitants lived in 
This surmise is based upon a 
legend of the Shinto mythology, which 
relates how Susano, having quarreled 
with his sister Ama-terasu, the Sun- 
Goddess, took revenge by breaking a 
hole in the roof of heaven and drop- 
ping upon her “a heavenly piebald 
horse which he had flayed with a back- 
ward flaying”; whereupon the Sun- 
Goddess much incensed retired to a 
cave and withdrew her light from the 
world for a season, until, thanksto the 
united efforts of the rest of the eight 
million deities, she was lured forth by 
stratagem, and the irrepressible Su- 
sanot was banished. 

This retirement of Ama-terasu to a 


CAVES. 


+Susano means ** the impetuous male deity.”” 


*Continuation of *‘ Eastern Asia, or China, Corea and Japan” 


cave seems hardly sufficient to prove 
that the Japanese were once cave- 
dwellers; but it is one ot the most im- 
portant reasons in the eyes of the 
natives, and so it is here set down. 

But whatever the origin of prehistoric 
architecture among the Japs, whether 
hut, cave or tent, certain it is that the 
native stylet of to-day, as well as that 
of all Azstorical times, has been a 
wooden one, and derived from the huts 
of the Ainos, or half-savage aboriginal 
race, whose descendants inhabit only 
the Island of Yezo. 

This nation beais very much the 
same political relation to the Japanese 
that the North American Indians do 
to the people of the United States. 
in civilization, however, they have 
made even less advancement, save in 
politeness, and their dwellings of to- 
day are almost identical with those of 
2,500 years ago. 

These dwellings or huts in early 
times resembled a triangular prism, 
being built without vertical walls. 
They consisted of two pair of young 
trees with ends crossed and tied firmly 
at their intersections to a horizontal 
beam, or ridge-pole, by strong wistaria 
roots (fugz). ‘The ends rested on the 
ground, and the whole was thatched 
with reeds or straw. 

As time wore on this hut was used 
only as a roof, and vertical walls were 
added by means of uprights at the 


+ The expression native style is used here in contradis- 
tinction to the Buddhist style brought into the country 
by the Goreans. 
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four corners and the middle of each 
side, the interspaces being filled in 
with coarse matting. 

Reliable information concerning 
Japanese building art begins with 
reign of Jimmu Tenno, who ascended 
the throne in 660 B. C. and is believed 
to have been the first human ruler of 
Nippon, which had formerly been 
governed by Shinto Gods. During his 
reign an Imperial palace was built as 
well as a Shinto Shrine, and these gave 
the mode until about 201 A. D., when 
the Empress Dowager Jingo-Kogo, the 
Semiramis or Catherine of the Far 
East, donned maie attire and con- 
quered Corea. 

From this time Corea became to 
Japan what Greece was to Rome both 
in science and in art; but its real in- 
fluence did not begin 522 A. D., when 
Buddhism was first introduced into the 
country. 

From that date began the great 
fusion not only of the Buddhist relig- 
ion with the Shinto cult, but also of 
the Buddhist architecture with the 


Japanese native style, which mingling 
continued moderately active until the 
end of the sixth century. 

The Buddhist class of building had 
been learned by the Coreans from the 


Chinese, who in turn had derived it 
to a certain extent from Burmah. 
But the successive modifications to 
which it was exposed, instead of injur- 
ing it, only added power and beauty 
until (as previously hinted*) the Budd- 
hist style of Eastern Asia reached its 
climax in the land of the Mikado. 

During the early part of the seventh 
century a perfect furor for everything 
Corean swept over the land, and 
artists, architects, artisans, workers in 
metal and textile fabrics, wood carvers 
and ceramic experts from the Hermit 
Kingdom swarmed over the Empire. 
But in the period from 673 to 689 A. D. 
under the Emperor Temmu, a pause 
ensued, in which importation ceased, 
and assimilation set in. 

Architectural features, which had 
entered the country, uncompromisingly 
Chinese or Corean in character, lost 
their original appearance, and being 
assimilated, took on a refinement and 


*See article in previous number. 
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elegance quite new and entirely their 
own. Hida-no-Takumi introduced sym- 
metry, and a steady advancement 
toward purity of taste followed. This 
continued with slight interruptions un- 
til 1616 A. D., when the climax was 
reached in the temples of Shiba and 
the Tokugawa at Nikko, the master- 
pieces of Japan. 

Since 1870 the inroad of Europeans 
and Western travelers has begun to 
tell architecturally upon the “ Land of 
the Rising Sun,” by introducing what 
is locally called the “foreign style,” 
doubtless (as someone has remarked) 
‘‘ because foreign to all known styles 
of architecture.” But as Mr. Cham- 
berlain puts it: “ We cannot with any 
grace blame a nation whom we our- 
selves have misled”; and “if Japan’s 
contemporary efforts in architecture 
are worse even than ours, it is chiefly 
because her people have less money 
to dispose of.” 


DOMESTIC DWELLINGS. 


Japanese buildings may be broadly 
divided into domestic dwellings, pal- 
aces, castles, Yashiki and Ecclesiasti- 
cal edifices. 

Of these, domestic dwellings are the 
simplest, being derived directly from 
the hut of the Aino, and consist for 
the most part of vertical beams (rest- 
ing upon stones) morticed to horizon- 
tal beams, and carrying a heavy roof, 
thatched, shingled or tiled. Asa rule, 
there are no permanent walls, the sides 
being composed in winter of amado or 
wooden sliding screens, capable of 
being folded up and packed away, and 
in summer of shoji or oiled paper slides, 
translucent but not transparent. Thus 
in warm weather all the sides of the 
house may be removed and the whole 
thrown open to air and ventilation. 

Houses of the better class have both 
wooden and oiled paper slides all the 
year round, the former being used at 
night, the latter by day. ‘The inter- 
mediate space is employed as a veran- 
dah or vestibule called genka. 

No permanent partitions cut up the 
interior ; but paper screens sliding in 
grooves divide the space according to 
the number of rooms required. 
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If a house has a second floor, it gen- 
erally covers only a portion of the 
lower story and is reached by a flight 
of very steep steps. ‘(he most striking 
feature of all Japanese interiors, to the 
average foreigner, is the total absence 
of furniture. Neither tables, chairs, 
beds or wash-stands appear; the rea- 
son being that the first two are scarcely 
ever used, that the /wfaz or bed con- 
sists of a thick, soft quilt which is 
always rolled up and stowed away in 
a cupboard during the day, while the 
wash-stand is almost superfluous in a 
country where the commonest laborer 
often takes five baths a day, and would 
die of shame if he bathed less than 
three times daily. Ewers, it is true, 
are used for the hands and head (if 
there is no time fora whole bath), but 
like the bed are concealed in a cup- 
board, so that the general appearance 
of a bedroom is somewhat bare. 

To counterbalance the lack of fur 
niture, however, it is only fair to say 
that all the interior wood-work is ex- 
quisitely grained, and the floors are 
either finely polished or beautifully 


lacquered, that soft silken cushions 
supply the need of chairs and that 


carved ornamental friezes, 
the work of Squarcione of 
Vv refined finish to the 


FAaAMMA Or 
recalling 


S 


Padua, gt 
whole. 

In every house an alcove is built as 
a seat for the Mikado should he ever 
deign to visit it. Such a visit natur- 
ally does not occur in more than one 
case out of a million; but the alcove 
nevertheless is always buiit, and in it is 
placed a rare bit of pottery ora painted 
screen, which is usually the one orna- 
mental feature in the room. ‘This one 
adornment is changed by the owner 
every day when he can afford such a 
luxury; but the mass of his treasures are 
kept out of sight in a fire-proof build- 
ing at the back, known asa godown,* 
for it is considered the height of vul- 
garity to spread one’s valuables about 
the room as we do, and (if I may bor- 
row a simile) as much as to say, “look 
what a lot of expensive articles I’ve 
got; just look how jolly rich T am! e 

In this respect as well as in many 
others all Western nations might learn 


€ a 


* Godown, from the Malay word gadong—a warehouse. 
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from this plucky little people of the 
East, who never mistake extravagance 
for greatness, nor ostentation for 
beauty. 


PALACES. 


A palace, as understood by the 
Japanese, means not only the home of 
the Mikado but also a garden filled 
with the residences of the £uvge or court 
nobles, and surrounded by a high roofed 
wall. 

This garden is usually of large 
extent, as in Avofo, where it covers 
twenty-six acres; but the multiplicity 
of approaches and _ enclosures one 
within the other, so popular in Corean 
palaces, are here wanting, an arrange- 
ment limited for the most part in 
Japan to ecclesiastical buildings. 

In old days the residence or palace 
of the Mikado consisted of a simple do- 
mestic dwelling of the kind just de- 
scribed, thatched with straw, and but 
little superior in decoration to that of 
the humblest villager; for the Em- 
peror, being of divine origin, needed 
no earthly pomp and circumstance to 
give him dignity in the eyes of his sub- 
jects. In later years the examples of 
luxurious living set by the Shoguns 
have had their effect, so that in the pres- 
ent day the Mikado’s palaces are quite 
elaborate in extent and decorations. 
In construction they resemble the de- 
mestic dwellings described above, save 
that they contain more permanent 
walls and are usually surmounted by 
roofs of a more elaborate type. As re- 
gards decoration, they have borrowed 
from the resources of the church, and 
many beautiful forms of ornament 
such as adorn Buddhist temples find 
their way into the abodes sacred only 
to royalty. : 

The screens between the rooms are 
of silk, painted with wild geese, chry- 
santhemums, Chinese saints and ladies 
who were not saints; or they are em- 
broidered with exquisite copies of old 
masters like Cho Densu, the Fra Angel- 
ico of Japan or Mitsunobu and Mitsus- 
hige of the Tosa school. The friezes 
are gems of glyptic art and are often 
(as in the Nijo Palace) from the hand 
of Hidari Jingoro, the Pheidias of 
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Japan; while the ceilings (hand- 
somely coffered in black lacquer with 
gold enrichments) dispute the prestige 
of beauty with the rest. 

In the new palace at Tokio, the shoj7 
or sliding screens are of plate glass, 
which is undoubtedly a mistake in a 
land so prone to earthquakes; and the 
furniture, having been manufactured 
in Germany, seems out of place in its 
Eastern home. But the walls are hung 
with rich brocade exquisitely woven, 
and the three million dollars lavished 
upon the palace seems on the whole 
to have been well expended. 


CASTLES. 


The palaces of Nijo and Tokio par- 
take so much of the fortress or mili- 
tary character in their foundations as 
almost to warrant being called cas- 
tles; but a number of buildings in 
Japan still exist in perfect preserva- 
tion which may more properly claim 
the title of castle, and which belong 
both in time and in construction tothe 
feudal type. 

The castles are lofty, dignified 
wooden structures, capable of accom- 
modating anumber of men at arms, 
and of resisting spears and arrows, 
and are proportioned to obtain a cer- 
tain grandeur and harmony. 

Each story is placed a little within 
the one below the projecting portion 
being roofed with tiles (a fashion 
imported in the eleventh century). 
Dignity and an appearance of height 
are gained by carrying up a stone 
embankment ; which in medieval times 
alone afforded sufficient protection 
from civil disturbances. 

The facing of this embankment* is 
of coursed rubble, quarried in hugh 
lumps and fitted without cement, and 
the corners have a parabolic curve 
outward, which lends an air of Norman 
solidity to the whole. 

Most of the castles now extant date 
from the sixteenth century, though 
some have been completed at a some- 
what later period, such as the Castle 


© Nore—In the stone embankment of the Castle Osaka, 
erected by Hideyoshi in 1583, several single blocks meas- 
ure from thirty to thirty-six feet in length and fifteen in 
height. 
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of A'agoya (Fig. III.), built about 1610 
by twenty feudal lords for the son of 
lyeyasu, and held to be the finest ex- 
ample in Japan. 

YASHIKI OR HOMES OF 


THE TERRITO- 


RIAL NOBILITY. 

The Yashtki or spread-out house isa 
form of building which found much 
favor in the days of feudalism, but 
which is now fast dying out. It is 
said to have been an evolution from 
the military encampments of early 
days, in which the general’s pavilion 
stood high among its fellows, and was 
surrounded on all sides (at a respect- 
ful distance) by the tents of those of 
lower degree. 

The noun YasAzki is collective. It 
stands for a hollow square often en- 
closing some hundred thousand square 
feet, lined with barracks of the soldiery, 
and bounding beautiful gardens inter- 
spersed with silvery fish ponds filled 
with fat carp. 

Among these accessories of lux- 
ury rise the residences of the Daimio 
and his ministers. The whole is 
girt about by a _ roofed wail of 
mud plaster and tiles set high upon 
an embankment of masonry, and out- 
sideruns a broad, deep moat affording 
ahome tothe hardy lotus as well as 
countless herons, swans, ducks, geese 
and storks. 

A huge roofed gate-way gives ac- 
cess to the enclosure, and here all save 
those of the very highest rank, like the 
Abbot of Zozoji, must descend from 
their palanquins, rickishas or other 
conveyances before approaching his 
lordship’s abode. ‘The residence itself 
differs but little from the palaces and 
castles just described ; but the _ bar- 
racks have a certain individuality, and 
itis to these that foreigners usually 
refer when they employ the word 
Yashtki, ‘They consist of long rows of 
two-storied buildings with projecting 
caves, barred windows, hanging bays, 
tiled roofs and stone foundations; and 
they frequently form a part of the wall 
of circumvallation. The doorwaysare 
splendidly adorned with nail-heads, 
heavy bolts and iron straps; but these 
are employed only to give an air of 
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solidity to the structure, which qual- 
ity, alas, is sadly lacking 1m reality, the 
straps, etc., being for the most part 
wrought in sheet copper. 

Both within and without the wood 
is left unpainted, showing the ex- 
quisite graining of the camphor tree, 
which resembles fine watered-silk. 
This elegance and simplicity of treat- 
ment not only wins its own mead of 
admiration; but by contrast greatly 
enhances the splendor of the Diamio’s 
palace with its gorgeous enrichments 
of lacquer and gold. 

Most of the old Yashiki have been 
partially torn down and converted into 
shops, but the great tiled roofs with 
their projecting eaves, ridges, and hip 
ornaments, the windows grilled with 
heavy wooden bars, and the doorways 
with their metal clasps still remain 
and silently testify to the feudal origin 
of these peaceful emporiums. 

In the old books Yashzki are often 
referred to as Miya, the origin of which 
name gave rise at one time to much 
discussion; but it has now been defin- 
itely decided that the first Yashrkr or 
Miya ever built was occupied by Jim- 
mu Tenno in  Kashiwara-no-Miya,* 
which fact is believed to fix not only 
the origin of the word, but also the 
approximate date of the first building 
of the kind, which was about 610 B.C. 

ECCLESIAS1ICAL ARCHITECTURE. 

All the ecclesiastical buildings in 
Japan may be divided into two distinct 
styles, namely, Shinto* and Buddhist. 

Shinto temples are simply develop- 
ments of the primeval hut or the do- 
mestic homes of the Ainos in Yezo; 
while Buddhist temples are evolu- 
tions of Corean architecture’ on 
Japanese soil. 

The purest specimens of Shinto tem- 
ples are built of plain white pine, sur- 
mounted by thatched roofs. In them 


Nore—Sh/nto isa Chinese word meaning ‘*the Way 
of Gods,” and is used in contradistinction to Butsudo or 


the ‘* Way of Buddha.’’ But though the word Shinto 
was not used in = until after the introduction of 
3uddhism, the faith which it represents was the in- 
digenous religion of the country and isto day the National 
Creed. It is a combination of nature-worship, hero- 
worship and ancestor-worship, and numbers eighty 
myriad deities in its calendar. Its moral teaching is 
usually summed up in the words ‘Follow your 
impuises and obey the Mikado,” and as a faith it is prac- 
tised in its greatest purity in the province of Satsuma. 
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the coarse matting, forming the sides 
of the Aino hut, have gweyen place to 
ordinary boarding, the earthen floor to 
a raised wooden one surrounded by a 
verandah, and the rough logs used 
anciently as weights upon the J/una- 
osae or * roof-presser”’ (a beam to hold 
the thatch in place) are represented 
by cigar-shaped pieces of timber 
neatly turned. At either end of the 
roof the rafters project so as to form 
a letter X above the ridge-pole. This 
treatment always stamps a temple 
as belonging to the Shinto faith, a 
fact farther emphasized by the pres- 
ence of a /foriz, a sort of Japanese 
propylaea consisting of two columns, 
a lintel with projecting ends, and a 
tie-beam ; a form of gateway always 
standing before temple er ‘ 
devoted to the Shinto cult. 

The Yori (as the name implies)* 
was used in old-times as a bird-rest, 
whereon perched fowls offered to the 
shrine; but offerings of this kind having 
fallen into disuse, it now only serves the 
purpose of an arc-de-triomphe like the 
Red-Arrow-Gates of Corea. 

Types of isolated temples like that 
above described are every day be- 
coming rarer in Japan, the introduc- 
tion of Buddhism having affected the 
architecture even of the rival faith. 

Thus the average Shinto 
no longer a single building 
by a fori, but a collection 
ings. (Fig. IV.) 

The kind of temple above mentioned 
is still retained as the Honden or Main 
Shrine and remains exactly the same 
internally, with its oratory and holy of 
holies, where the sacred mirror, sword 
and emblem of the God are preserved ; 
but exfernal/y a certain amount of 
carving appears, a number of roofed 
fences enclose it,and a series of ap- 
proaches lend it the same dignity and 
aspect as the official residences of high 
dignitaries in Corea. Besides these 
there are secondary shrines scattered 
about the grounds, as temple offices, a 
theatre for sacred dances, a library, a 
treasure-house, an assembly-hall, a 
stable for the sacred white pony, and 
a number of other buildings, all of 


enclosures 


temple is 
preceded 
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*Torii from tori meaning a fowl, 
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which may be seen in the great 
temples of Ize or Izumo (Fig. IV.) 
Since 1868, when Shintoism was re- 
installed as the state religion, a cer- 
tain effort at enrichment has_ been 
essayed ; but the Shrines of Ize and 
Izumo still stand as the most complete 
examples in evolution of the native 
style and are certainly free from the 
crimes of creation which contact with 
Europeans has lately caused to be 
conceived. 
YHE BUDDHIST TEMPLES. 
Buddhism unlike Shintoism has no 
hereditary or traditional law to bind 
it to simplicity save the law of good 
taste. And this latter faculty has 
always been so inherent in every Jap- 
anese that few excesses have as 
yet been perpetrated. In the Budd- 
hist temple one sees not only a 
marvellous artistic instinct for group- 
ing and color, but a still more won- 
ever is imported from China or Corea 


becomes’ recreated the moment it 


passes through the refining alembic 
of the Japanese mind, and in no case 
has this purifying process been ex- 
erted more successfully than in Budd- 


hist temples. 

To judge one of these temples, how- 
ever, one must lay aside previous 
prejudice, and look at them rather 
from the painter’s standpoint than 
from the architect’s point of view. 
For the Japanese are essentially tmpres- 
stonists in art, and like all impression- 
their power lies more in color 
effects than in form and_ outline. 
Hence a temple is never designed as 
an isolated object, but always as a 
feature of the surrounding landscape, 
and thus appears more like great 
splashes of crimson, lacquer and gold 
down a mountain side than a symmet- 
rical distribution of columns, windows 
and wall spaces. If the background 
is such as to require a still higher note 
of color, a gateway or supplementary 
building is generally enameled over 
with a luminous white. 

Nothwithstanding this splendor of 
conception, however, which uses the 
whole landscape as a canvas, it 1s in 


ists 
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detail that the Japanese most excels; 
for if he conceives like a giant, he in- 
variably finishes like a jeweler. 

The first building in a Buddhist 
Shrine which asserts itself is the 
“Sammon” or two-storied gateway, 
resembling in the distribution of its 
upper story the “gates of extensive 
wisdom,” etc., in the noble official resi- 
dences of Corea. The framing of the 
lower story, however, is arranged so as 
to form niches, in which stand the 
God of Thunder and Wind deity, 
the face of one being always painted 
a livid green, that of the other a deep 
vermillion, as though congested. 

The roof, as in all gateways of East- 
ern Asia, is the most artistic feature, 
having broad overhanging eaves fes- 
tooned in the centre and bent upward 
and backward at the corners, thereby 
disclosing a vision of complicated cor- 
belling. Tiles are the most popular 
form of covering employed, though 
copper embossed with armorial crests 
has been much used since the seven- 
teenth century. 

Passing through the sammon the visi- 
tor or worshipper finds himself in the 
first terraced court only to encounter 
another gateway, more imposing than 
the last, leading to a second court, 
and so on to a third, until by travers- 
ing terrace after terrace he at last 
reaches the Oratory and Chapel. 
These courtyards are usually filled 
with all the concomitant buildings of 
the Buddhist cult, as well as with a 
number of bronze and stone lanterns 
presented by the Dazmios in token of 
repentance for past sins. 

Belfries, priests’ apartments, a r7nzo 
or revolving library, a kitchen, a treas- 
ure-house, a pavilion containing the 
holy water cistern and pagodas rise on 
either hand throughout, all crowned 
with festooned roofs, and clothed in 
crimson lacquer laid over the finest 
silk instead of cloth, as in the case 
with the valuable curios of Echizen. 

Among the most imposing of these 
supplementary buildings are the Gojin- 
no-to or pagodas, which are invariably 
square like those of Corea. Within 
each stands what at first sight appears 
to be a column passing through the 
centre as a support; acareful examina 
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tion, however, showsit to be no column 
at all, but a heavy beam hung from 
the apex of the roof like the tongue of 
a bell,so that in case of typhoons or 
earthquakes the centre of gravity is 
automatically altered according to the 
deflection of the building from the 
vertical, thereby preserving the whole 
in equilibrium. 

Externally the pagoda is usually de- 
signed in five or seven stories, each set 
a little within the one below, and girt 
about with balconies and overhanging 
eaves asin China. The whole is usually 
lacquered in dull red save the lowest 
story, in which a bewildering mass of 
painted carving distracts the eye, and 
high above all a twisted spire of bronze 
forms the culmination. 

Pagodas are not held in quite the 
same esteem in Japan as in China, 
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being valued for their ornamental 
qualities rather than as sacred retreats 
for private prayers. The latter as 
well as all religious services are gene- 
rally held in the Oratory which, with 
the sanctuary orchapel, formsthe tem- 
ple proper. Before the courtyard of 
this Oratory stands atwo-storied gate 
resembling the sammon above des- 
cribed, save that itis more elaborately 
sculptured. ‘lhe extent to which this 
ornamer.tation may be carried is best 
seen in the gateway before the Mauso- 
leum of Iyeyasu in Nikko (see Fig. 
Il.), which exhibits the climax of 
sculptural elaboration even in Japan. 
With such a sumptuous gateway the 
occidental mind naturally expects, 
nay, insists upon, a still greater cres- 
cendo of ornamentation in the temple 
to which it gives access ; but here the 
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FIG, IV. 


The //onden or Main Shrine 

The Harden or Oratory 

The A7z-no-ma or Corridor 

The Mitarashi or Cistern for Purification 
before Prayer 

The Zama-gaki (Lit Jewel Hedge) a wall 
enclosing the principal buiidings 

The /ta gaki or Board Hedge 

The Joriz 

The Shamusho or Temple Office 
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The Sessha or Secondary Shrines 
The Bunko or Library 

The //ozo or Treasure House 
Places for Offerings 

The Awa/ro or Gallery 

The Aagura-do or Dancing Stage 
Stable for the Sacred Horse 
Assemby Hall 


Gates 
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Corean influence again asserts itself, 
and the shrine, externally, is left com- 
paratively simple. Like the domestic 
buildings of the better class, it is pro- 
vided with a verandah and columns 
shaded by a gabled roof ; and boasts 
a bracketted cornice in common with 
other ecclesiastical architecture ; but 
though the wall spaces are covered with 
lacquer, the carving is used somewhat 
sparingly, in comparison with the 
gateway, and thus the temple acquires 
an added charm of dignified simplicity. 

The real purpose of this simplicity, 
however, is to emphasize through con- 
trast the splendor of the interior, the 
dwelling place of Amida, the ideal of 
boundless light. ‘hus the sanctuary 
containing the image of the God is as 
magnificent as painting, sculpture, 
lacquer and precious meta!s can make 
it; and the Zazden or oratory preceding 
itis hardly less imposing. 

The finest of these oratories in 
Japan is that of the temple /vevasu at 
Nikko, which though lately converted 
by a decree of the Mikado into a 


Shinto place-of-worship, is still essen- 


tially Buddhist in all architectural dis- 
tribution, decoration and detail. 

Gold is the neutral of the walls, on 
which Avrin painted by Motonobu, the 
Raphael of Japan, perform graceful 
gambols. Two bands of in.ay and 
two of open-work carving form the 
frieze, which is pierced at intervals by 
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columns gold-lacquered and capped 
with embossed bronze. Japanese 
brackets support a coved and coffered 
ceiling, with dragons, magnificently 
involved, posing in each compartment 
on a blue ground; and the whole 
room is reflected like a monochrome 
in the black floor of polished lacquer. 

Soft silk-bordered mats, about six 
feet by three, protect the floor on ordi- 
nary occasions, and by their number 
declare the size of the room, for the 
mat is the unit of square-measure in 
Japanese architecture, it being cus- 
tomary to speak of a room of six, 
eight or four mats according to its 
square contents. 

Such in brief 
Nippon. 

From the purely classic point of 
view, in which form and_ outline 
play so important a part, it may not 
rank very high in the scale; but 
to the eye of the Oriental it fulfils all 
that is required. 

The roofs are certainly as graceful 
in curve and sweep as any in the world, 
and as regards color effects, the tem- 
ples of Shiba and Nikko stand pre- 
eminent throughoutthe East. Besides 
the Japanese never mistake dzgness for 
greatness, nor ostentation for splendor, 
and throughout their designs exhibit 
that exquisite refinement and reserve 
which contribute so much to the beauty 
of the “ white ideals’ of Greece. 

C. 7. Mathews, F. A. 7. 2 
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THE WEST APPROACH—UNION STATION, 
St. Louis, Theo. C. Link, F. A. I. A., Architect. 
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VIEW OF EAST APPROACH—UNION STATION, 
St. Louis, Mo Theo. C. Link, F. A., Architect. 
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GRAND STAIRCASE, BETWEEN THE WAITING-200M AND THE GRAND HALL—UNION STATION, 
St. Louis, Mo. Theo. C. Link, F. A. I. A., Architect. 
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St. Louis, Mo. MERCANTILE CLUB. Isaac Taylor, Architect. 
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St. Louis, Mo. RECEPTION ITAILL—RESIDENCE OF W. K. BIXRY, ESQ, ’ . Albert Swasey, Architect 
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SPANDRIL, FIDELITY BUILDING, 


CYRUS L. \ 


YRUS L.W. EIDLITZ, the son of 
Leopold Eidlitz, architect, was 
born in 1853, in the house at 

the foot of West Eighty-sixth street, 
New York, which his father had 
built a few years before and still 
occupies. It was built in what was 
almost a wilderness and it now fronts 
the Riverside Drive. ‘The young- 
er Ejidlitz was destined from the 
first to the profession of architecture, 
and at the age of twelve was sent 
abroad for his education. For three 
years he attended a school in Geneva, 
and was then entered at the Royal 
Polytechnic School in Stuttgart in the 
Department of Architecture, in which 
Dr. Wilhelm Liibke was one of his pro- 
fessors. In 1871 he returned to New 
York and entered his father’s office as 
a draughtsman. His first independent 
work was the rebuilding in 1878 of St. 
Peter's Church in Westchester, a 
church originally built by his father 
some thirty years before, of which the 
exterior had been damaged, and the 
interior destroyed by fire. This church 
was almost immediately followed by 
the building of a railway station in 
Detroit, which led tothe employment 
of its architect to design the much 
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more costly and important Dearborn 
Station in Chicago, completed in 1885. 
‘The work, however, which Mr. Eidlitz 
made himself well known beyond as 
well as within the limits of his own 
profession and took rank as one of the 
leading American architects was the 
building for the Buffalo Library. In 
1884 he was successful in a competi- 
tion in which some very leading archi- 
tects, among them Richardson, took 
part, and the success of the building it- 
self, completed in 1887, insured his pro- 
fessional standing. This work was fol- 
lowed by the Metropolitan ‘Telephone 
Building in Cortlandt street, and 
among the conspicuous buildings since 
erected in New York from his designs 
are the telephone buildings in Broad 
street and the Western Electric Build- 
ing in Greenwich street, the building 
of the Fidelity and Casualty Company 
in Cedar street, the Racquet Club in 
West Forty-third street, the Bank for 
Savings in Fourth avenue and the 
building of the Bar Association in 
Forty-third and Forty-fourth streets. 
Heredity must be allowed to count 
for something, and Mr. Cyrus Eidlitz 
began his work under very fortunate 
auspices. At the beginning of his pro- 
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Riverside Drive, aid 86th Street, built 1851. 
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fessional career he found himself al- 
ready the inheritor of an excellent ar- 
chitectural tradition. Nobody who 1s 
intelligently interested in the progress 
of architecture in America can fail to 
be grateful for the contributions to its 
development that have been made by 
Leopold Eidlitz. le was employed 


as a draughtsman in the production of 
the designs for Trinity Church, which 


remains the most admirable church in 
New York, and which was the begin- 
ning in this country of the 
Gothic revival. As one of the 
pioneers of this movement, who 
worked under discouragements not 
easily conceivable (o their successors, 
he produced a series of works in which 
was visible not merely a capricious 
preference for medizval over classic 
architectural forms, but a rationaliza- 
tion of architectural form in general, 
that it should express and conform to 
the mechanical facts of structure, and 
the works which manifest this purpose 
manifest also a powerful artistic in- 
dividuality. The author of the old Pro- 
duce Exchange, of the Brookiyn 
Academy of Music, St. George's 
Church, the Temple Emanu-E], and 
above all, of the Assembly Chamber 
and the Senate staircase in the Capitol 
at Albany, issure of an honorable place 
in the history of American architecture. 
Perhaps this is not the place for the 
present writer to record his personal ob- 
ligations for the teaching by precept of 
the architect who has taught his art by 
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these examples. But he cannot re- 
frain from applying to Mr. Leopold 
Eidlitz in respect of architecture 
what Fox said of Burke in respect of 
political knowledge, that “if he were 
to put into one scale all that he had 
learned from books, and from other 
men, and in the other all that he had 
learned from the conversation and in- 
struction of his right honorable friend 
he should be at a loss to which to 
assign the preference.” 

It was under these influences that 
Mr. Cyrus Ejidlitz began his profes- 
sional work, which from the first bears 
testimony to them. The interior of 
St. Peter’s, Westchester, 1s so interest- 
ing that it is to be regretted it cannot 
be illustrated. It is a rather lofty 
nave of four bays, an apsidal chancel 
and transepts with an open timber 
ceiling of steep pitch, and low aisles, 
the nave-arches, carried,upon columns 
of polished granite, themselves of al- 
ternate voussoirs of brick and stone, 
and the aisle-walls lined with brick in 
different colors. <A peculiarity of the 
design is the opening by a large 
pointed arch of the gable wall at the 
end of the nave, and of the correspond- 
ing wall over the chancel arch, a very 
effective device by which the framing 
of the roof at the crossing and of the 
root of the apse are made visible from 
the nave. The roofs are excellent ex- 
amples of decorated construction in 
timber. The architect’s color-decora- 
tion enhances the effect of these dis- 
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positions and is highly successful, a 
sober and rich harmony in brown, 
red and gold. 

The station at Detroit is not 
without interest on its own account, 
but its principal use to the designer 
was in the training it gave him 
for a much more important work in 
the same kind, the Dearborn station 
in Chicago. This remains architec- 
turally by much the best station in 
Chicago, and one of the ornaments of 
that city. The outcome of a railway 
station, even when it also houses the 
offices of the company, is a low build- 
ing, and a lofty clock tower is “ indi- 
cated” as a means of giving it impor- 
tance as well as for its Own appro- 
priateness and utility. The present 
tower is a very picturesque object, 
with the main entrance alongside of 
it, and not in it, which would detract 
from its apparent solidity, by its bold- 
ly rusticated base, its smooth and 
solid shaft, effectively banded and 
effectively pierced with openings that 
emphasize its solidity and_ espe- 
cially by its effective and original 
crowning member, the saddle-backed 
and hipped roof, with its many 
storied gable. ‘The originality of this 
tower is the more impressive and 
acceptable because it so evidently pro- 
ceeds not from a mere caprice, but 
from a rational analysis. It is all the 
more admirable because Chicago is on 
the whole a spireless city, and so gooda 
spire is there especially effective, the 
more effective because it is happily 
placed so as to close the vista of a 
street, whereas commonly the vista 
of the street dwindles out flat and 
straight ad infinitesimum. ‘The build- 
ing thus effectively crowned is archi- 
tecturally, one may say, mainly of im- 
portance as a base and setting for the 
tower, but it is well designed in 
itself. The expressive treatment is 
also impressive, by which rooms that 
come where and as many and as 
large as they are wanted, are yet 
brought into a composition, of which 
the general balance has more life than 
would be given to it by a formal sym- 
metry. Thetexture given to the walls 
by the bands of reeded brick is effec- 
tive, and the broad, low dormers, with 
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the emergence of the tower, suffi- 
ciently relieve the otherwise unbroken 
expanse of the main roof. One might 
wish for a somewhat more aspiring 
character in these dormers, it is true, 
and indeed the charge of an undue 
heaviness might lie against the general 
treatment of the building, excepting 
always the tower. This character is 
promoted by the scale of the detail, 
which is perhaps excessive in protest 
against the commoner recent fault of 
a niggling minuteness, which so many 
designers confound with ‘“refine- 
ment.’”’ The just mean in this is not 
easy to hit, and to hit it requires ex- 
perience. But the quality of this 
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detail is very good. The design of it 
shows life, vigor, invention, and, in 
the terra cotta, an intelligent recogni- 
tion of the peculiar plasticity of a 
material which is shaped soft and 
fixed into rigidity by exposure, as may 
be seen by comparing it in this struc- 
ture with the detail in stone work. 
Suggestions in design from the use of 
the chisel enhance the attractiveness 
of detail in stone, and are inadmissible 
in terra cotta. The tame smoothness 
of surface that impairs the effect of so 
much otherwise well-designed work 
in terra cotta is here avoided merely 
by random strokes of a saw on the wet 
clay. This very simple expedient ful- 
fills perfectly its purpose of giving 
texture. 
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The Buffalo Library presented a far 
more difficult and complicated prob- 
lem. ‘This was to accomodate a 
library, a gallery of works of art and 
the collections of a historical society, 
on a site which, though ample in ex- 
tent and admirable for conspicuous- 
ness, was of extreme irregularity, a 
right angled triangle truncated at the 
apex, which was also the most con- 
spicuous part of it. The building com- 


mittee had sent to the competitors a 
sketch plan suggesting the distribu- 
tion of space, and the practical con- 
venience of this plan was as apparent 


as its architecturalintractability. This 
latter, indeed, would be admitted by 
most artistic designers on the evidence 
of the ground plan of the building as 
executed. Richardson characteristi- 
cally cut the Gordian knot by ignoring 
the suggested arrangement and setting 
his building across the back of the 
plot. This gave opportunity for a 
symmetrical treatment and a long 
expanse of wall, the expanse of which 
he enhanced by covering it with an 
arcade, with a massive round tower at 
one end and a turret at the other. It 
was an excellent example of his talent 
for simplification, one of his most 
effective designs, and though he had 
not the opportunity of executing it, 
the motive has been adopted, and car- 
ried out better or worse, in actual works 
by less distinguished architects. But 
it seemed to the committee that this 
was a case too complicated to be re- 
duced to so very simple an explana- 
tion. Mr. Eidlitz, in his letter to the 
committee, wrote that the making of 
many independent studies had ‘“con- 
firmed the impression that no disposi- 
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tion essentially different from that 
arrived at by you could, under the 
conditions of the site and the limit of 
cost, be made to meet so well the 
varied requirements of your enter- 
prise.” The architectural difficulties 
of the most rational and_ eligible 
arrangement, the architect properly 
and loyally assumed as his affair. 
Perhaps this assumption betokened 
also a belief that the faithful follow- 
ing of the actual requirements of a 
building under the actual conditions 
is the process that, far more than 
the assumption of an ideal form, 
leads to the most artistic result, since 
it gives the best assurance of indi- 
viduality and thus the best promise, 
the only legitimate promise, of nov- 
elty and ‘“originality.”” However 
that may be, the sketch plan sub- 
mitted to the architects is in its out- 
line the plan of the actual building. 
The chief change introduced by the 
architect was that while the basement 
and first-story of the main building 
were carried tothe limit of the site, 
thus producing a book room sufficiently 
capacious but incapable of being suf- 
ficiently lighted, he withdrew the wall 
above the first story far enough to ad- 
mit an ample skylight. The reces- 
sion of this upper wall at the centre, 
and the retention of it at the flanks, 
supplied an architectural opportunity 
of giving form to the main building, 
enforced variety in its roofing and con- 
verted it into a composition, an as- 
semblage of related parts. The cru- 
cial difficulty of the design, however, 
remained, and that was the uniting 
into an architectural whole of two 
buildings upon diverging axes. It 
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will be agreed that this difficulty 
was very cleverly overcome by the 
expedient adopted, of a massive porch 
at the  re-entrant angle of the 
junction, and the erection just beyond 
it of a massive polygonal tower, which 
constitutes a point of departure from 
which the different buildings may di- 
verge, without entailing the sense of 
awkwardness and disconnection that 
seems to be threatened by the ground- 
plan, and which supplies a reconciling, 
dominating, unifying feature. ‘The 
treatment of this tower is very good 
indeed. Its monumental quality is 
scarcely compromised by the evidence 
it affords that each of its stages is 
made the most of for practical uses. 


Though it is plain that academical cor- 
rectness was the jast thing in the de- 


signer’s mind, the building may be 
loosely classified as an example, or 
rather as a reminiscence, of German 
Romanesque, and this impression is 
most strongly given by the tower, 
which in its stalwart proportions, the 
division of itsstages, the gablets above 
its alternate faces, and its simple and 
spreading roof pretty distinctly recalls 
Rhenish architecture. The same 
character is given to the building in 
general by the simplicity and massive- 
ness of the treatment and the vigor 
and boldness of the detail. It is 
without dispute a distinguished suc- 
cess, which becomes more remarkable 
when the . conditions, at first sight so 
unpromis'ng, are considered, and 
when it is considered that the success 
has been made not by shirking but by 
loyally accepting these conditions. 

Of about the same date with the 
Buffalo Library is the Telephone 
Building in Cortlandt street. It is 
curious to note how the introduction 
of the skeleton construction has anti- 
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quated the commercial buildings 
erected before its advent, almost in as 
great adegree as the introduction of 
the elevator nearly twenty years 
before. It is not at all likely that the 
owners of the plot upon which the 
Cortlandt street building stands, if 
they were to build now, would limit 
themselves to the comparative mod- 
esty of eight stories. Neither indeed 
is it likely that they would acquiesce 
in the comparative massiveness of 
treatment which was in part enforced 
by the conditions of masonic struc- 
ture, and in part due to the architect’s 
evident purpose to make the very 
utmost of the spaces necessarily re- 
served for points of support. Consid- 
ering the conditions of a commercial 
building, it is almost a compliment to 
the architect to say that the massive- 
ness of the building is carried so far 
as to give the impression of heaviness 
which is doubtless the defect of the 
design. This is due more than to any- 
thing else to an exaggeration of the 
scale of the detail. This does not hinder 
the building from being interesting and 
successful. The front, which is of some 
70 feet wide by over too high, is 
triply divided both laterally and verti- 
cally. The vertical division is intoa 
basement of two stories in red Scotch 
sandstone, with piers and lintels of 
metal in the first story. The super- 
structure is in dark> buff brick and 
terra cotta, and the second stage is 
composed of three stories virtually 
uniform in treatment, with three open- 
ings in each of the flanks and two at 
the centre, covered with segmental 
arches in terra cotta. The lateral 
piers are withdrawn into the plane of 
the main wall above the fourth story, 
with heavy decorated offsets, while 
the centre maintains its projection and 
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is spanned above the fifth story by a 
round arch in sandstone, recalling the 
material of the basement. ‘hese dis- 


positions, it is evident, are intended to 
take away the hard and crude aspect 
of a front built in layers, without com- 
promising the general division, and in 


this they are entirely successful. ‘The 
seventh story is a series of round 
arches, turned between stout columns 
and considerably enriched, while the 
openings of the eighth, aligned over 
covered with ‘“shoul- 
dered lintels,” single blocks dropped 
between spreading skewbacks. This 
is an arrangement especially appro- 
priate to terra cotta, since it reduces 
the size and the bearing of the actual 
lintel to a block easily manageable in 
baked clav. The entrance, a heavy 
Romanesque archway, with a large 
decorated roll at the intrados, is very 
effective. The elements employed 
here the architect has employed in 
subsequent work with a success that 
makes the use of them here appear a 
little crude and rudimentary. But 
nevertheless this building is upon the 
whole a first attempt not only en- 
couraging as a promise, but a dis- 
tinctly successful performance. No 


the arcade, are 
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attentive observer of it can fail to 
remark with pleasure the idiomatic 
and vernacular treatment, in several 
instances, of terra cotta with refer- 
ence to its own qualities, and not 
merely as a cheaper substitute for 
stone, and the extension of this treat- 
ment in later work is one of the de- 
signer’s chief claims upon the esteem 
of his profession. 

The Western Electric Building, a 
year or two later than the first Tele- 
phone Building, unfortunately stands 
where it cannot be fairly seen, bounded 
as it is on one side by a street that is 
little more than an alley, and on the 
other by the elevated railroad. It is 
worthy of a better place, because it is 
an exemplary specimen of aclass of 
buildings which net only owners, but 
even many architects, do not seem to 
consider to belong to architecture at 
all. Formerly, when factories were 
limited to four or five stories, the 
builders of them disdained to invoke 
the aid of architects. Now that an 
increase of height and weight has ren- 
dered a factory so much more comp'ex 
mechanically than it used to be, that 
it is necessary to call in a trained con- 
structor, he commonly confines himself 
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to the consideration of the mechanical 
problem. In Chicago, when the ar- 
chitects design the factories, they de- 
duct two-fifths from their ordinary 
commissions, on account of leaving 
out art, | suppose, and never think of 
enumerating the factories they do 
among their “works.” All the worse 
for the factories, which are sure to be 
conspicuous buildings and which really 
ought not to be eyesores. The build- 
ing of the Western Electric Company 
is very far indeed from being an eye- 
sore. The designer has recognized 
that it was not seemly to enrich a fac- 
tory, or to add to it the “ unnecessary 
features”” in which Mr, Ruskin de- 
clares architecture exclusively to con- 
sist. In the Western Electric Building 
the only features that can be said to 
be unnecessary are the moulded string- 
course above the third story, the pro- 
jecting corbelled course above the 
ninth and the crowning parapet, and 
these are designed with the simplicity 
appropriate to a building of strict 
utility. The building owes its very 
respectable aspect tothe general com- 


position, and this consists mainly in 
the fortification of the angles, which 


are somewhat more solid than the 
huge sash frames they enclose, and to 
some emphasis upon the depth of their 
openings. The effect of these disposi- 
tions is merely enhanced by the intro- 
duction of the members mentioned 
and by the expression of the structure 
in which alone the ornament consists. 
All this seems very elementary, but 
nevertheless it is very commonly dis- 
regarded by architects who have fac- 
tories to do, and even by architects of 
name who in other lines of work mani- 
fest professional ambition and power 
of design. A factory is as proper an 
object of architectural design as a 
palace, in its own way. It equally 
demands its own suitable expression. 
In the great architectural periods 
every erection whatever was an object 
of architecture—was at least an expo- 
sition of its own construction. It isan 
impeachment of the interest in art in 
which we are coming to plume our- 
selves that any class of buildings 
should be considered to be taken out 
of the architectural class, just as it is 
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an impeachment of the artistic temper 
of any individual architect that he 
consents to leave out architecture 
from any building that he undertakes, 
just as it is when he consents to con- 
fine his architecture to one face of a 
building, and in effect asks the specta- 
tor to leave out of view another face 
equally conspicuous. It is for this 
reason that the Western’ Electric 
3uilding, which is at once an unmis- 
takable factory and an unmistakable 
work of architecture, is so highiy 
exemplary. 

The Metropolitan Telephone Build- 
ing, in Cortianct street, has now been 
followed by a like building in Thirty- 
eighth street, of which it is archi- 
tecturally the progenitor, and by one 
in Broad street, which is of a different 
motive, and is undoubtedly successful 
in its not very pretending way. ‘This 
is a seven story building, with a base- 
ment of one story, a middle division 
of five and a colonnaded attic in 
buff brick and buff terra cotta. Of 
this the Western Electric may be called 
the architectural progenitor, the main 
motive being here repeated; that is to 
say, the fortification of the angles 
whereby atriple division laterally is 
secured to each front, in addition to 
the triple vertical division already 
secured. The single entrance at each 
end of the narrower front adds plausi- 
bility to this division. As is appro- 
priate to the uses of the building, the 
emphasis by ornament of the structural 
divisions is carried further than in the 
factory, and the colonnade of the 
attic gives even an impression of rich- 
ness, though the building is upon the 
whole plain, as it should be. The 
other feature is the rather rich and 
successful Romanesque archway by 
which is signalized the main entrance 
of the longer front. ‘lhe fire-escape, 
introduced here merely by way of 
reassurance, since the building is fire- 
proof, is so managed as not to 
“bother” the architecture and becomes 
esthetically innocuous. 

The Black Building, in William 
street, is descended again from the 
Telephone Building. It is so much 
the most successful of the group to 
which it belongs that I am ¢rry it is 
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not practicable to illustrate ithere. It 
is the introduction and the treatment 
of the gable and the design of the 
entrance that give it its family resem- 
blance, though decidedly it has a 
physiognomy of its own. It is of red 
sandstone, cream-colored brick and 
terra cotta. The lack of symmetry in 
the front, it is to be hoped, may be 
corrected by the addition of another 
wing, but the architect is not only not 
to be blamed, but is to be praised for 
it, considering his conditions. He has 
set his triple arcade, which should, of 
course, be a central feature, with its 
crowning gable opposite the debou- 
chure of a street, the vista of which, 
from the other end, it stops in a very 
effective and picturesque way. The 
tall arcade becomes all the more strik- 
ing when it is thus framed. It is 
very well proportioned and detailed 
in itself, and it is framed in the 
building above by the arcade attic 
and below by the plain story which 
is interposed between it and _ the 
basement, although unfortunately not 
at the sides. To me this is the most 
successful of its author’s commer- 
cial buildings, always excepting the 
Fidelity. 

lt is to be noted that he has not thus 
far in any executed work except 
the Fidelity Building ‘been called 
upon to attack the real problem of the 
present in commercial architecture— 
the skyscraper. The comparatively 
modest altitudes of nine stories or 
less that we have been considering do 
not raise the question as it has been 
raised by the skeleton construction. 
Mr. Eidlitz has now in progress, how- 
ever, two unquestionable skyscrapers, 
if we put the limitat tenstories. One 
is an extension of the Metropolitan 
Telephone Building to Dey street, 
where it will emerge in a front of twelve 
stories, vertically extensible three or 
four stories more, which he _ pro- 
poses to face with a veneer of glazed 
white terra cotta. The other is the 
Townsend Building, at Twenty-sixth 
street and Broadway, of which the 
sketch is herewith shown. This sketch 
exhibits plainly enough that its author 
las an intelligent aprreciation of what 
has been established by the experience 
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of the pioneers, that the skyscraper 
must have a powerful base, a plain 
shaft and a rich crown. In respect to 
the base, the designer of a skyscraper 
in the “ shopping district” at once en- 
joys an advantage and labors under a 
disadvantage in the same condition— 
that is to say, the necessity of a very 
lofty and a very light ground floor. 
The first condition gives importance 
and separateness to his base; the 
second forbids him to give it massive- 
ness and compels him to attenuate his 
piers to the structural minimum. In 
this respect the architect of the Town- 
send Building has availed himself to 
the full of his privilege, and has loyally 
accepted its corresponding misfortune. 
The general scheme is promising. So 
much depends upon execution in struct- 
ural, as well as in decorative, detail 
that more than this can not safely be 
said of an unexecuted project for a 
skyscraper, which is, indeed, neces- 
sarily subject in execution not only to 
supplementing, but also to more or 
less of modification 

The building of the Fidelity and 
Casualty Insurance Company is one 
of the most noteworthy and successful 
of our tall buildings. As in the Broad 
Street Telephone Building and the 
Racquet Club, the main motive of the 
design is a framed arcade. This is 
carried out to a very good result in 
the longer front, where the central 
arcade of four openings receives a 
visibly ample abutment from the more 
solid wings, where it is set upon a 
sufficient base in the two stories of 
stone basement and the intermediate 
story of perfectly plain openings, and 
where it is appropriately surmounted 
by another plain intermediate story 
under the emphatic and rather rich 
cornice and the slim dormers of the 
roof. The sense of abutment is en- 
hanced, and indeed the whole front 
gains very greatly, by the emergence 
above the cornice of the wings as pa- 
vilions, and their separate roofing. 
Perhaps the narrower front, which so 
few people have occasion to look at 
close at hand, is even more successful. 
Certainly it isone of the most agree- 
able and picturesque of the objects 
that animate the skyline of the lower 
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island as seen from the North River. 
Here the arcade is reduced to a single 
central opening flanked by simpler 
and smaller openings that do not dis- 
turb the sense of security and conse- 
quently of repose that is imparted by 
its expanse. The proportions of the 
front are those of a real tower, and 
the treatment is picturesque in spite 
of the avowedly utilitarian purpose of 
the structure. The tower is happily 
crowned by a parapet story and a 
steep roof, relieved by dormers, in 
just and rhythmic relation to what is 
below. It is the more a pity that the 
building is so much obscured by the 
elevated railroad, for, as the illustra- 
tions prove, it contains some of the 
author’s cleverest and most idiomatic 
detail in terra cotta. 

The three quasi-public buildings 
which are the latest of Mr. Eidlitz’s 
executed works, the Racquet Club, 
the Bank for Savings and the building 
for the Bar Association, as they are 
the most important are also the most 
interesting of his contributions to his 
art thus far. Any one of them taken 


by itself would give its author a place 


in the first rank of 
The three taken together give ome 
a new notion of his range and 
versatility. 

The Racquet Club presented an un- 
usual advantage in the extent of its 
frontage, 142 feet. It presented also 
what at first sight was a disadvantage 
in that the conditions required that 
the playing courts should be at the 
top of the building, should employ 
every available inch of its area, and 
should be bounded by solid wails. 
Yet it isto the faithful adherence to 
this unpromising requirement, that the 
top of the building should be the 
solidest part and that there should be 
no break or recess init, that the build- 
ing owes its physiognomy. Had the 
conditions been less rigid the de- 
signer would naturally have enforced 
the triplicity of his lateral division by 
withdrawing or by opening either the 
centre or the wings. In the original 
sketch it was proposed to enforce this 
division by the erection of a_ belvi- 
dere or roof-garden at each end, and 
doubtless this would carry still further 


his profession. 
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the expression of the general scheme. 
But it is expressed already in a very 
emphatic way. 

The central feature of the composi- 
tion, to which all the rest is subsidiary, 
is the arcade of five openings running 
through the second and third stories 
and dominating the whole front. As 
he was prevented, by the necessity of 
carrying his upper wall to the outer 
limit, from withdrawing the centre 
either above or in its supports below, 
the architect embraced the opportunity 
left to him of signalizing his central fea- 
ture by giving great depth to the piers 
of his arcade while leaving their faces 
in the plane of the advanced wall above. 
The result, as everybody knows, is ex- 
traordinarily impressive. It would be 
difficult to find in New York another 
piece of architecture which gives such 
an impression of nobility and power. 
And yet there is nothing of ‘bru- 
tality’’ in the vigor of this arcade. 
The piers stark, but for one emphatic 
moulding at the angle, in_ the 
lower story, are modeled into a rank 
of shafts in the upper. Mr. Ejidlitz 
has employed this arrangement also 
in the pilasters that relieve the blank 
wall of the upper story, but there the 
absence of an evident reason for 
“ drawing the line”’ gives it a look of 
something forced and arbitrary. In 
the present case the transition coin- 
cides with the division of the stories 
which, although the two are grouped, 
is rather emphasized than slurred 
by the deep and heavy recessed tran- 
soms, and the transition from plain to 
modeled pier helps to mark this di- 
vision. The inherent effect of this 
succession of powerful piers and arches 
is greatly enhanced by the fact that 
the arcade is heavily and unmistakab!ly 
framed. To build arches’ without 
visible abutments is a very common 
vice, the victims of which do not 
reflect that the more powerful the 
aspect of an unbuttressed arch, the 
weaker is the aspect of the wall of 
which it is a part. The power of the 
arch is the measure of its tendency to 
“kick,” and when there is no visible 
provision for arresting this tendency, 
the strength of the arch is the weak- 
ness of the wall, and the wonder of 
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the spectator is what prevents the wall 
so vigorously attacked and so unde- 
fended from tumbling down. This is 
the feeling the central arcade of the 
Racquet Club would inspire if it com- 
prised the whole front. This is the 
feeling that a near neighbor of the 
Racquet Club does inspire and that | 
am afraid I must add, is inspired by 
one of Mr. Eidlitz’ own works, in other 
respects so admirable, the’ Black 
Building in William street. But in 
this case, the wings with their smaller 
openings and their solider treatment, 
supply to the great arcade its visible 
means of support, and give to the 
whole front an assurance of stability. 
The arcade is equally framed above 
and below. In the latter case it is de- 
tached by the single story of simple 
openings, which might perhaps with 
advantage have been simplified still 
further by the omission of the porch, 
and the restraining of the entrance 
to the plane of the wall. There ts 
nothing in the porch, except the 
clever modeling of the capitals, which 
would make its absence regretted. 
Above, the arcade is framed by 
the solid boundary of the courts, 
unbroken except by the © slight 
buttress-pilasters that denote the 
rafters and the decorated panels be- 
tweenthem. It is questionable whether 
a lighter and richer treatment of 
the upper story, had it been practicable, 
would have been as effective. Cer- 
tainly it could not have more strongly 
detached and emphasized the arcade. 
It is a very good lesson in architec- 
ture to note how the effectiveness of 
this front depends upon the subordin- 
ation of all the rest to the central fea- 
ture. It was such a reduction that 
made the fortune of Richardson’s most 
successful works, and his felicity in 
which made a great part of his power 
of design. It remains to be added that 
the detail by which these dispositions 
are enhanced is almost unfailingly ad- 
mirable. It is the more admirable be- 
cause it is thoroughly characteristic of 
the material. The plasticity of terra 
cotta has seldom been more effectu- 
illy recognized and made available 
than in the ingenious and spirited de- 
tail of this front. Alike in the capitals 
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of the piers, in the ornament of the 
spandrils and in the shields of the 
panels, the spectator receives an as- 
surance that the necessary medium of 
the design is modelled clay, and this 
correspondence of design and material 
is an element in the pleasure he de- 
rives from it. The building is also 
very fortunate in color, brown stone in 
the basement of a tint that goes very 
well with the rich and dark mottled 
brick and a somewhat darker terra 
cotta, so employed that the weight of 
color tends everywhere to accentuate 
the stress of the construction. 

The Bank for Savings in Fourth 
avenue is so admirable a piece of archi- 
tecture that it is especially gratifying 
that itshould have achieved so marked 
a success with the public, should be, 
indeed, perhaps the most popular of 
recent buildings. The nature of this 


success is very well worth inquiry. In 
the first place a savings bank is of 
course a particularly tempting prob- 
lem, and it has become the more tempt- 
ing since so many commercial institu- 
tions have succumbed to the temptation 


to submerge their own abodes in or 
under a mass of income-yielding apart- 
ments, among which their own quarters 
can with difficulty be identified. It is 
impossible to blame ordinary commer- 
cial corporations for doing this. Their 
defense is as conclusive as that of the 
legendary Irish peasant, expostulated 
with upon his extraneous inmate, is 
indeed, identical with it: “It is the 
pig that paysthe rent.” Still the pro- 
vision for the extraneous inmate un- 
doubtedly tends to confuse the archi- 
tectural expression of what is primarily 
the home of a commercial institution. 
When a commercial institution sees its 
way to providing itself with a building 
exclusively for its own use, it earns 
the gratitude of its architect, and, if 
he be the right architect, of lovers of 
architecture in general. A _ savings 
bank is one of the very simplest archi- 
tectural problems, consisting really 
only of a single light and airy and 
consequently lofty apartment, with 
its dependencies, and in the present 
case the actual requirements were re- 
duced to the essential requirements, 
and the architecture to their simplest 
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expression. And how very effective 
an expression it is! ‘The very happy 
thought of withdrawing the super- 
structure into a cross, while carrying 
the substructure to the limits of the 
rectangle, served the purely artistic 
purpose of detaching and emphasiz- 
ing the principal story, and the prac- 
tical purpose, which is here also an 
artistic purpose, of enabling the archi- 
tect to treat his porches and other de- 
pendencies as dependencies, and, 
although the separateness of the stories 
is emphasized, to express unmistak- 
ably and in spite of this division, the 
unity of the apartment, the fact that 
he is building a room. And the gen- 
eral scheme is carried out with con- 
sistency to the last detail. The abso- 
lute plainness of the basement, 
excepting the outlying porches, the 
treatment of which isstill severe, gives 
value to the enrichment of the triple 
arcades above, which is still further 
enhanced by the absolute plainness of 
its enclosing wall. The terminal piers 
of the arcades are of anample breadth, 
and the sense of abutment is addi- 


tionally given by the filling out of the 


angles below. Another source of 
effectiveness is that while the outer 
angles of the building are opened into 
porches, the basement is kept solid at 
the corner towards which the arcades 
converge. The narrow slits between 
and outside of the openings of the 
basement really emphasize, even while 
they relieve the massiveness of the 
wall, and there is a curious and subtle 
felicity inthe placing of them. The 
relation of voids to solids in this work 
seems to me almost perfect. It is so 
perfect that in block, without an orna- 
ment, this would be an impressive and 
distinguished building by force of mass 
and outline. It is so when it can be 
seen only in outline. The highest 
merit of the detail is that all of it 
tends to promote this inherent expres- 
sion, and is far more valuable in its 
place than out of its place. In adjust- 
ment and scale it has been studied 
with complete success with reference 
to its situation and its material. | 
have mentioned among the defects of 
the designer's earlier work a tendency 
to excess in scale of the detail. This 
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has here been entirely corrected with- 
out falling into the opposite fault of 
undue minuteness. Whether it be the 
frieze of the first story, the balustrade 
above it, the modelling of the upper 
openings, the enrichment of the 
spandrils or the rich modillioned 
cornice, its adjustment has been so 
successfully studied that it takes its 
place perfectly, and is “just right.”’ 
No minutia has been neglected. Even 
so small a matter as the rubbing in- 
stead of the commoner tooling of the 
surface entirely removes the impres- 
sion of coarseness which the Tuckahoe 
marble is apt to give and adds very 
greatly to the total effect. Another 
trifle is worth noting as an _ illustra- 
tion of the author’s discretion, and 
that is the treatment of the granite 
buttresses that flank the steps of the 
entrances, where there is a suggestion 
of a cushioned seat. No architect 
needs to be told that this belongs to 
a class of effects that very easily be- 
come outrageously vulgar, but this is 
managed with so much discretion and 
reticence as to be very attractive. 

The outcome of the study that has 
been devoted to this work, in compo- 
sition, in modelling and in ornament, is 
what I imagine most students would 
agree in calling the most classical 
piece of architecture in New York. | 
can think of no other which gives quite 
the same sense of lucidity and purity, 
of precision and “just rightness.”’ 
And it is especially to be noted that 
this result has been attained in a build- 
ing in which the design is an expo- 
sition of the structure, in which none 
of the forms are borrowed from the 
antique, in which the detail is original, 
and which is an example of Roman- 
esque. ‘To attain in free architecture 
the distinctive charm of classic archi- 
tecture to gain purity without losing 
expressiveness is a rare, if not a unique 
achievement in contemporary work. 

In the building for the Bar Associa- 
tion, the architect has not repeated 
this ambitious and successful attempt 
at a refined and “elegant”? Roman- 
esque. He has undertaken the more 
usual task of attaining a classical ex- 
pression by the use of the classi 
forms, has forborne to devise his ow! 
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detail, and has contented himself with 
selecting from the repertory of antique 
details those which best suited his pur- 
pose. Even with this renunciation, 
the problem was by no means so simple 
as that of the Bank for Savings. A 
library, with its dependent book-room, 
superposed upon two tiers of subordin- 
ate apartments, is manifestly a much 
more complicated scheme than a single 
room with its dependencies, and in it 
classical simplicity is correspondingly 
more difficult to attain, especially if 
an expressive treatment be adopted, 
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as has been done in the principal front 
of the building for the Bar Associa- 


tion. The library and the stack-room 
are distinguished and united by the 
main order, the clerestory of the library 
is indicated in the triple opening 
above, and the subordinate stories be- 
low are treated with appropriate plain- 
ness, the chief feature by which their 
plainness is relieved being the power- 
ful and impressive Doric entrance. 
The chief task of the modern architect 
who employs the antique forms, after 
the choice of such as are most appro- 
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priate to his scheme, is the adjustment 
of them in detail so as to tell best, to 


be effective without being excessive, in 


a word, the fixing of their scale. ‘This 
adjustment is by no means easy, no 
easier in compilation than in original 
design. In scale it will be agreed that 
the classic ornament employed here 
has been adjusted to its place with en- 
tire success, alike in the columns of the 
entrance, in the anthemion frieze that 
marks the main division of the front, in 
the principal order of pilasters, and in 
the rich cornice. 

The lesser front on Forty-third street 
is of an extreme simplicity, being only 
the face of an assembly-room and of 
the basement through which access is 
gained to it,and here a classical sim- 
pricity is comparatively easy of attain- 
ment. It has beenattained with great 
success. A colonnade carried upon a 
plain and solid base and crowned 
with a rich modillioned cornice, these 
are the elements of the front, and they 
have been composed with perfect sim- 
plicity and to a very happy result. 
The colonnade gains force not only 
from being set upon a plain wall, but 
from its own solid flanks of wall, re- 
lieved only by the inscribed panels at 
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the sides. ‘There are few street fronts 
pleasanter to look at, and I fancy that 
the most rigid classicist will be in- 
clined to admit that the departure 
from exact symmetry in the placing 
of the entrance at one side adds to the 
effectiveness of the design. 

The architect is much to be con- 
gratulated upon the enlightened liber- 
ality of his clients, which has enabled 
him to distribute virtually into two 
buildings the two principal require- 
ments of their association, the iibrary 
and the assembly room, and even to 
front these upon different streets, in- 
stead of forcing him to crowd them 
upon the same area. ‘The resultis not 
only of advantage to the exterior archi- 
tecture, but it gives to the interior the 
sense of amplitude and spaciousness 
which is necessary to a really monu- 
mental impressiveness. As_ will be 
seen from the plan, it has enabled the 
designer to open a vista of 200 feet 
in the main corridor of the ground 
floor. It has enabled him also to give 
effective dimensions and an effective 
disposition to the library which occu- 
pies the whole area of the wider build- 
ing. The arrangement of nave, aisles 
and clerestory, suggested by the neces- 
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sities of the case, has been carried out 
on a monumental scale and with monu- 
mental material. We have very few 
interiors so impressive as the nave of 
this library will be, with its actual 
length of go feet greatly increased to 
the eye by its division into seven bays 
marked by the granite shafts, with 
Ionic capitals and bases in marble, that 
support a heavy entablature of stone 
work, especially when the effect of the 
architecture comes to be heightened 
by color-decoration, It is one of its 
designer’s most noteworthy — suc- 
cesses. 

It will be agreed, I am sure, that 
the work herewith shown is not only 
very interesting, but that it is pro- 
gressively interesting, and that the de- 
signer has advanced steadily in mas- 
tery of form and in grace and spirit 
of detail. It is worth pointing out, 
that the work is interesting in 
great part because it is so reasonable. 
There are among the buildings here 
illustrated, no freaks, no eccentricities, 
no straining after novelties, but every- 
where the attempt to satisfy the real 


too, 


requirements of the case in hand, and 
to conform the architecture to them. 
In at least two instances we have seen 
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that requirements which might have 
seemed at first sight architecturally 
impracticable have issued, after faith- 
ful study, in a much more forcible 
and a much more original architectural 
expression than could have been ob- 
tained by the endeavor to evade or to 
ignore them. It is this reasonableness 
and the increasing power that comes 
of it, which makes the architect’s work 
exemplary as well as interesting, and 
itis this which adds force and point 
even to the decorative detail. I do 
not mean, of course, that the power 
of design shown in the best of Mr. 
Eidlitz’s detail is otherthan a gift, or 
that an ungifted architect could ac- 
quire it by taking thought. But I do 
mean that the constant consideration 
of appropriateness adds to purely dec- 
orative design, abstractly graceful and 
effective as decoration, an additional 
charm of craftsmanship. Whena talent 
for decoration is applied to the idio- 
matic treatment of material, as is so 
eminently the case with the best ex- 
amples here shown of Mr. Eidlitz’s 
work in moulded and baked clay, the 
result is a positive and valuable addi- 
tion to the existing repertory of 
architectural detail. : 
Montgomery Schuyler 
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A Cyclopedia of Works of Architecture in 
Italy, Greece and the Levant. Edited by 
William P. P. Longfellow. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1895. 4to., pp. xxxii., 546. 

The attempt to present in one volume, even 

a large one, an encyclopedic account of the 

architecture of Italy alone would be in a sense 

a vain attempt. If we suppose three-quarters of 

the present volume, or even four-fifths of it, to 

be devoted to Italy we shall still find that a 

book of less than 300,000 words cannot include 

all the Italian buildings which the student of 
architecture ought to have access to, nor a half 
of them, nor a third of them ; and, moreover, it 
will appear certain that even the buildings which 
are named must be described inadequately. The 
task, which it seems right to describe as an im- 
possible one, hasin this instance been put into 
the best possible hands. Mr. Longfellow, the 
editor, has long been known as one of the most 
scholarly and judicious of modern students of 
architecture, and he has been engaged upon this 

Mr. A. Cum- 

mings, whose work as an architect is known to 


work for several years. Chas. 
all who know Boston, and who has retired from 
the active practice of his profession to give only 
the more attention to the theory and history of 


sé 


his art, has furnished ‘‘the greater number of 
on the medizval and later archi- 
Prof. A. L. Frothingham, 
Jr., of Princeton College, this year employed as 
first Secretary of the American School for Classi- 


the articles 


tecture of Italy.” 


cal Studies in Rome, has given a number of 
articles concerning Italian medieval churches. 
This subject Prof. Frothingham has made pecu- 
liarly his own by original researches into the first 
appearance of pointed architecture in Italy ; the 
dates of the earliest monuments and the probable 


OOK 


causes of the appearance in Italy of this essen- 
tially northern style. The classical part of the 
book is the work of the late Thomas W. Lud- 
low, for many years the Secretary of the Manag- 
ing Committee of the School of 
Classical Studies at Athens and editor of the 
‘*Century Dictionary” in the Department of 
Architecture ; in connection with which last- 
named publication he has left behind him a 
piece of work of extraordinary thoroughness and 
accuracy ; unequalled by any special dictionary 
of architecture. 


American 


A bibliography is given in which the books 
named are classified under General Treatises ; 
Classical Architecture, arranged under subtitles; 
then Italy, arranged in the 
and, finally, the countries 
This bibliography is, of 
the work of 
editor. 


same way; 
Italy. 
chiefly 
the specialist writers and the 
Prof. Harold M. Fowler has aided in 
the classical part of this since Mr. Ludlow’s 
death. 
student unless it is so complete that he can think 
of few important books which are not contained 


east of 
course, 


Such a bibliography never satisfies the 


in it, and the present one has no such preten- 


sions. A preliminary note, indeed, alludes to 
difficulties in the way of compiling in America 
such a bibliography; difficulties which it is safe to 
Say are not so great as here indicated. The 
attempted classification also is one which cannot 
be maintained without the repetition of boot 
titles under different heads. Thus the especially 
important work by Francis Cranmer Penrose on 
the ‘‘ Principles of Athenian Architecture’ is 
mentioned only under General Treatises, and this 
fact has caused an English critic to state that the 


book is not mentioned at all. Indeed, there are 
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many omissions which it is almost as hard to 
explain as the omission of Penrose would be. A 
Glossary of architectural terms is also furnished ; 
brief, but probably sufficient for such a work, in 
which, of course, the technical terms need not 
be very numerous. The Preface is an admirable 
piece of careful premonition, in which some of 
the many and seemingly insuperable difficulties 
of the task are set forth. 
most properly, most wisely, to beware of exact 


The reader is warned 


statements as to measurements in buildings, as 
to dates, and even as to the names of buildings 
The matter of translitera- 
tion and orthography is alluded to and its pro- 
digious difficulty suggested. The articles them- 
selves which are descriptive of the buildings are 
models of conciseness. The requirement being, 


“é 


in every case, a description which can be ‘‘un- 


which often change. 


derstanded of the people;”’ this requirement has 
been met, in so far as description of a work of 
In short, the 
work has been done as well as such a piece of 


art can ever be comprehensible. 


work will ever be done; it has been done with 
wide sound judgment, insight, 
patience and conscientious care. If, then, in 
giving an account of what the book actually is 
this article may seem unreasonable in pointing 


knowledge, 


out that which is absent or deficient, let it be 
clearly understood that the book could not be 
better unless it were bigger. Such errors, or 
what seem to be errors, as will be alluded to are 
such as can hardly be excluded altogether. 

The book is entitled a ‘‘ Cyclopzedia of Works 


of Architecture” rather than of architecture, 
more generally, because it does not deal with 


the mathematical or mechanical principles under- 


lying the art of building, nor the principles of 
that application of fine art which turns building 
into architecture; and also as being a work of 
geographical limitations, dealing with individual 
buildings in places named, and not with groups 


and classes of buildings, nor with styles. It 
follows that the buildings contained in the coun- 
tries named are the sole subject treated. Under 
any name of atown there are given the names of 
what are thought the most important buildings 
in that town, and under each of these titles a 
description of the building named. 
open the book casually at Assisi we find named 
in alphabetical order the Cathedral, the church 
of S. Francesco, the convent of S. Francesco, 
of S. Maria degli Angeli, and the 
portico of the Roman Temple. 
ever, no mention of the church of S. Maria della 


Thus, if we 


the church 
There is, how- 


Minerva, except that the Roman columns now 
form part of it; none of the so-called mew church 
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built in 1615, nor of S. Apollinare with its pretty 
campanile, nor of the chapel of the hospital ; and 
none of the interesting fountain built by Gale- 
azzo Alessi, nor of the fascinating Loggia of the 
thirteenth century, called A/onte Frumentario ; 
nor yet of the early Gothic church of S. Chiara, 
nor of that of S. Pietro, although in each there 
are interesting architectural features; nor of some 
early medizval houses which are typical in their 
way, nor of the interesting tower called Zorre 
del Popolo; nor yet of the two cloisters of S. 
Francesco, the smaller Romanesque one and the 
For 
the purpose of this inquiry into the relative com- 
pleteness of the work Assisi has been taken 


larger two-storied one of the Renaissance. 


altogether by chance. In this case it might be 
urged that nothing of supreme importance to 
students has been omitted. It is when the same 
examination is gone into with regard to a very 
that the matter 
weighty, and that the reader has a right to ask 
To take, for 
instance, Venice, and to count_up the missing 


buildings, is to reach some surprising results. 


important town becomes 


what a cyclopedia should be. 


It is not merely that no mention is made of the 
Vere da Pozzo or cistern-heads, which are so 
characteristic, and which certainly deserve to be 
considered architectural, nor that the courts of 
houses, large and small, with their admirable 
unmentioned, 
nor that the many exquisite door-pieces and 


out-of-door staircases are left 


gateways leading into court-yards all over the 
city, from the Adazzia della Misericordia at the 
far North and the gate which has the sculpture of 
St. Martin and the Beggar at the far East to that 
of the Palazzo Foscari are all disregarded ; nor 
that there is no allusion to the peculiar Venetian 
feature of a permanent connecting link between 
two palaces, as shown in the Madonna relief 
over the Ponte del Paradiso and in the curious 
light arch thrown across the Calle Bon at S. 
Severo; nor that the bridges themselves, of which 
some few are still ancient and many are interest- 
ing, should be ignored, nor that room is denied 
to the very numerous specimens of Byzantine, 
Gothic and Renaissance architecture throughout 
the town—here a row of five windows with 
sculptured spandrels, as in the celebrated ** Four 
Evangelists Group” or the beautiful cusped 
arches which form an arcade on the Campo S. M. 
Mater Domini, and there an entrance doorway 
with its associated windows, as at the Corte del 
Remer opening on the Grand Canal, or some 
windows still left in an otherwise modern wall 
like behind the Foscari 
Palace, perhaps the oldest architectural fragments 


those on the canal 
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The 
absence, however, of any mention of the superb 
Gothic palace at S. Benedetto and of the equally 
magnificent one called Palazzo Priuli with its 


in Venice; all this is not very surprising. 


exquisite angle-window and of the two palaces 
on the Campo di S. Polo, so like to the Palazzo 
Badoer Participazio mentioned in the book that 
they are almost its doubles, and of the huge 
Palace Marcello at S. Nicolo da Tolentino and 
of the palace on the Fondamenta delle Zattere 
and of the palace which forms the Hotel Danieli 
at the South and of the Palazzo del Camelo far 
away on the northern edge of the city ; this, 
indeed is calculated to make one think. ‘The 
above are all Gothic palaces and the list might 
be greatly increased. There are, indeed, small 
houses in which people live comfortably, of 
which the principal windows and balconies are 
of fine Gothic type. Two of these at least have 
the names of private schools upon their front, 
but their exquisite and unrestored cusped arches 
of the latest Gothic fashion are none the worse 
for that. If now we consider the palaces of the 
Renaissance epoch and of the times following, 
we find a list of those not named in the book 
before The 


wonderful little gem on the Rio della Fava with its 


us which is indeed formidable. 
corbelled-out front overhanging an alley, the 
house with the spiral staircase in an open cage 
on the Corte del Maltese, the Palazzo Bianca 
Capello at San Aponal, the Palazzo Widman at 
San the where the 
broad Canareggio takes its origin, the splendid 
Palazzo Grimani at San Polo, the Palazzo Anga- 


Canciano, Palazzo Labia 


rani-Manzoni of rich, early Renaissance design, 
the Palazzo Vendramin at Santa Fosca with its 
exquisite Renaissance doorway, the Palazzo Ber- 
nardo on the Grand Canal, the Palazzo Tiepolo 
and the splendid late Neo-Classic palaces Pisani 
at S. Stefano, Frangini and Grassi; all these, to 
which two score of minor importance might be 
added, are of architectural value and are typical 
each of its own epoch and style. 
Pietro di was the 
cathedral of Venice until within a few years, 


The important 
church of S. Castello which 
with its Palladian front, its seventeenth century 
interior and its attractive campanile of a severe 
renaissance architecture, it has been found neces- 
sary to omit. S. Simon Piccolo of eighteenth 
century columnar architecture ; St. Sebastiano of 
the sixteenth century with interesting architectu- 
ral interior and well worthy of study apart from 
its famous paintings; S. Trovaso. to give its 
Venetian name to a typical Palladian church, 
more properly called S. S. Gervasio e Protasio ; 


S. Toma, a late neo-classic structure of two dif- 
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Maria del Rosario of the 
Gesuati, also of the eighteenth century; Sta 
Maria Formosa, a late renaissance church of 
great interest; S. Georgio dei Grechi, with its 
delicately designed sixteenth century front and 
three water gates, and its slender campanile, 
which inclines a little outward over the canal ; 
S. Lorenzo, with 


ferent epochs; 5S. 


interior of enriched 
sixteenth century Corinthian and its unsurpassed 
architectural high altar; S. 


its fine 


Giustina, with its 
colossal order of composite columns and the 
admirable working in of three tombs as part of 
the facade; S. Barnaba, also adorned with a 
colossal order, but more severe in style; S. 
Giuliano, one of the finest designs of the great 
Sansovino and a piece of severe Roman Doric ; 
S. Fantino, S. Fosca, S. Giovanni Elemosinario 
and S. Maria Mater Domini, presenting four ad- 
mirable modifications of the orthodox renais- 
sance S. Giobbe, with the 
renaissance arabesque ornamentation in Venice, 
abundantly and consistently applied both within 
and without; and, on the Fondamenta delle 
Zattere, the little church deg/i Orfanz, with de- 
tails of architecture and sculptured ornament 
worthy to be compared to thore of S. Giobbe— 


interior ; loveliest 


all these are to be sought elsewhere than in the 
cyclopedia. This list of pieces of architecture 
important to every student is not the compila- 
tion of any local antiquary; it is the partial 
result which themselves 


of a traveler’s notes 


are being far from complete. There should 


be added to it many such exquisite pieces 
of antiquity as S. Gregorio, with its quaint 
cloister, its strangely rich and florid doorway 
and windows on the canal, and its late Gothic 
choir ; and the curious early cloister, rather Ro- 
manesque than Byzantine, which is to be found 
behind the Ducal Palace by those who will ask 
for the Criminal Court at the Ponte di Canonica. 
And it is, moreover, to be kept in mind that 
large buildings which have been continually in 
the hands of successive generations of rebuilding 
and restoring possessors are not single structures, 
but combinations uf many parts. Thus the 
western front of the Ducal Palace is a much 
later copy of the southern front, both in its gen- 
eral design and largely in its details; and the 
singular return of the southern front along the 
eastern wall on the narrow canal is also a thing 


to consider gravely. Moreover, and not to quit 


the Ducal Palace, when sculpture reaches the 
« 


decorative importance of these angle groups and 
iconographic capitals, that sculpture needs to be 
specially weighed with regard to its relations to 
the whole design ; and there are many buildings 
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in Venice of which this needs to be said. Con- 
cerning the Loggetta of the Campanile this is 
said in the Cyclopzedia, and said well; but gen- 
erally we miss the needed critical remarks upon 
associated sculpture. As for the architectural 
tombs, altars, aumbries, fonts and the like, with 
which churches are filled, there is little to be 
found in the pages under consideration. 

It appears then that for architecture of the 
medieval and later styles much more has of ne- 
cessity remained unnoticed, even of important 
and instructive monuments, than there has been 
room to describe, and that, moreover, the de- 
scriptions are regrettably brief. The preface 
points out that buildings of classical times are 
treated more fully than those of the modern 
world, and undoubtedly this is true, as, indeed, 
the fourteen pages devoted to Pompeii show 
however, is not 


abundantly. Herculaneum, 


treated with any fullness. The treatment of 
Segesta, Paestum, Akragas, under the head of 
Girgenti, is all that could be desired, except as 
to such points as this, that the great temple of 
Zeus at the last named place has had no justice 
done to the strange peculiarity expressed in the 
text in the compound word pseudo-peripteral. 
The temple at Cori ought not to be called Roman 
Doric in style; a great chance at describing an 
almost unique building was missed when those 
words were used. The information given about 
the two temples in and near the ancient Meta- 
pontum seems to be as complete as it could be. 
The 


Ancona, Aosta, Benevento and Verona are come 


remains of ancient buildings at Susa, 
pletely described in so far as they are accessible 
and visible. The classical buildings of Rome 
seem to be adequately described ; it would be 
ro farther without invading the do- 


oC 
> 


difficult to 
main of speculation. The description of the 
basilica of Constantine is quite a model of com- 


What 
Titus reminds one of a short-coming which all 


pressed writing. is said of the arch of 
guide books share, the absence in such descrip- 


tions of the needed historical account of the 


monument in its later days. Who knows now 
that this triumphal arch, as it stands, is half a 
rebuilding of the years following 1822? As re- 
gards the completeness of treatment of the whole 
classical side of Rome, it appears to be all that 
could be asked, always excepting the matter of 
conjectural restoration alluded to above. It must 
have been hard to the editor to omit a restored 
plan of the Forum of Trajan. 

Outside of Italy the circumstances are different. 
"he buildings to be described are comparatively 


ew, and will remain few so long as archeologists 
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have no money to dispose of and cannot really 
explore those lands which once were civilized 
and are now or have recently been Turkish, 
What is said of the buildings at Athens, Epi- 
daurus and Olympia seems to be excellent and 
is nearly always up to date, noslight merit. Less 
important sites, such as Orchomenos and Oropos 
and Thouria and Thoricus are also thoroughly 
What is said of the pre-historic 
buildings of Tiryns and Mycene is also good 


well treated. 
and fullenough. And finally, the articles con- 
cerning the sites of ancient buildings in Syria 
and Asia Minor are so numerous and so much 
better than can be found elsewhere outside of 
the technical journals and the monographs—so 
much better, in fact, than can be found anywhere 
else in handy form—that one is willing to be- 
lieve them models of their kind. 

About two hundred and seventy illustrations 
are given, nearly all of which are photographic 
views, very well chosen as to the building and 
the point of view. There are a few plans of 
buildings and some of groups of buildings, and 
it might be wished that there were many more 
The volume is a beautiful piece of book- 
for the glossy paper which 


plans. 
making except 
American half-tone prints seem to require and 


for a very ill-designed cover. 


The Writings on Art. By Anna Jameson ; in 
five volumes. Volumes I. and II., Sacred 
and Legendary Art, pp. xlvi. and xv., 800. 
Volume III., Legends of the Monastic 
Orders, pp. xxvi., 467. Volume IV., Le- 
gends of the Madonna, pp. xxiii., 372, ed- 
ited with additional notes by Estelle M. 
Hurll. Volume V., Memoirs of Early 
Italian Painters, pp. xxiii, 281. Thoroughly 
revised and in part rewritten by Estelle M. 
Hurll. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1896. 


Mrs. Jameson’s well-known books on subjects 
connected with painting consist in chief of Vol- 
umes I. to IV. of this series as they were in 
their original edition, which works, the authoress 
seems to have intended to call, bythe common 
title ‘‘Sacred and Legendary Art;’’ each hav- 


ing meanwhile its special and separate title. The 
book contained in the fifth volume of this series 
It appeared 


has not been in very common use. 
many years ago; published first in a periodical 
of no critical value whatever and published in 
book form with few pretensions to thorough 
treatment either of the biographical or critical 
portions. Mrs. Jameson had not then any claim 
to be considered a specialist on matters con- 
nected with fine art nor indeed did she ever gain 
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much technical knowledge or much insight into 
art as it is known to artists and students of 
strongly artistic leanings. She was a writer of 
such semi-literary papers as ‘‘Social Life in 

‘*Characteristics of 
and the 


Germany,” Shakespeare’s 
1845 this 


book on Italian painters appeared it was merely 


Women” like, and when in 
a sympathetic and affectionate essay upon a 
subject which the authoress knew little of. The 
new edition of this work, as stated in the editor’s 
preface, contains a great deal of new matter, 
and has some part of the original text removed. 
Many editorial and 
there are a large number of portraits, mainly 
reproduced books. The book 
will, of found readable, but will 
be of little aid to students. 

Very different is the case of the other works 
included in this set. 


notes are also. inserted 


from other 
course, be 


Mrs. Jameson set herself 
seriously to describe the attributes of the sacred 
personages of the Roman Catholic Church in 
the middle ages and at the time of the Renais- 
sance, and especially the manner of representing 
the different personages and their actions and the 
way in which one could be distinguished from 
another. No intimate knowledge of fine art was 
needed for such a study and her devotion, single 
mindedness and energy enabled her to produce 
these volumes in rapid succession between the 
years 1848 and 1852. 


Her own revision of the 


works in subsequent editions was not very ex- 
tensive and she died in 1860, leaving some ma- 


terial for a further work on the same lines. 
Until now no revised edition has appeared. 
The present publication contains a number of 
emendations and editorial notes which have 
rather for their purpose the tracing of the 
whereabouts of the pictures referred to in the 
text. The main body of the work remains un- 
altered and indeed needs but little alteration as 
it is a very satisfactory and useful guide in the 
matter to which it especially relates; namely, 
the pictured legends of European painting from 


the fourteenth century down to the present time. 


Catalogue of the Avery Architectural Library. 
A Memorial Library of Architecture, 
Archeology and Decorative Art. Library 
of Columbia College; New York, 1895. 
Octavo, pp. xii., 1,139. 

This large and solid bookis certainly as hand- 
some a catalogue as has ever been issued. It 
has been printed from type by T. L. de Vinne 
& Co. on heavy and rough surfaced paper, and 
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contains several appropriate illustrations. The 
cost of the printing and binding has been en- 
tirely borne by Mr. Avery. The 
which states this last named fact relates also the 
cause of the foundation of the library. It is a 
memorial of Henry Ogden Avery, who died in 
New York in 18go, at the age of thirty-eight. 


introduction 


His parents, Samuel P. Avery and Mary O. 
Avery, established the library, under considera- 
tion, letter 
making the first offer of the gift and containing 


in memory of their son. Their 


the conditions of it is dated June 23, 1I8go. 
From thattime until the beginning of the year 
1895, the purchases went on, and the library 
contains about 13,000 volumes. It is 
hardly necessary to remind the reader that books 
devoted toarchitecture and decorative art are of 
a high average of cost and beauty. 


now 


Folios are 
vastly more numerous than in any other depart- 
ments of study and it is generally true that the 
books, large and small, are filled with illustra- 
tions. The Avery Library is rich in books of 
local archeology, some of which are of great 
rarity, and it is perhaps little known how much 
useful information is contained in books written 
by the village priest or some small proprietor, 
which books seldom see the world beyond their 
narrow country side. The library has many of 
the admitted rarities ; 
quoted at high prices on catalogues of well- 
known dealers; the works of the artists of the 
Renaissance, of their successors in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries and those of 


those books which are 


the designers of furniture and decorative detail. 
The stand-bys of our youth, the orthodox books 
of Britton, Billings, Carter, Stothard, Fisher, 
Street, Shaw, Nesfield and the other English- 
men, and of their French and other continental 
congeners are here perhaps in complete represen- 
tation. These important are, 
however, less important than the one which 
contains the modern books of photographic 
illustration allied with drawings from accurate 
measurements. If the reader will consult these 
columns in No. 16 of the Record p. 512, he will 
see named three or four of the very costly books 
of this class, books which ‘‘ 
be without,”” but which no private library can 
have. It may be stated without indiscretion 
that the Avery Library was founded that it 
might offer to students the use of these same 
costly books. There are also books of almost 
equal importance and of considerable, though 
less prodigious cost, such are for instance those 
recently consisting 
chiefly of large Heliogravure plates, but having 


departments 


no library should 


issued in Germany and 















value in which are inlaid 


The latest . books are almost 


also a text of some 
trustworthy plans. 
necessarily the best, and no library ought to ex- 
haust its funds in purchasing the old authorities 
when the next season’s list is sure to include 
books which will supersede them. 

The purchases have been made in general by 
the committee of purchase named below, but 
Mr. Avery has bought largely himself and has 
very frequently sent in books which the commit- 
tee would hardly have felt free to buy. Besides 
the funds needed for the purchase and binding 
of the books, Mr. and Mrs. Avery have given 
$25,000 as a fund to produce a permanent 
income, for periodicals, binding and the pur- 
chase of additional books. 

A very complete catalogue has been made in 
duplicate, one set of the cards being kept by 
itself inthe rooms devoted tothe Avery Library, 
and the other arranged alphabetically with the 
general catalogue of the Columbia College 
This card catalogue contains a very 
Not only the 


Library. 
large number of subject entries. 
main subject of a considerable book has been 
thought worthy of entry but equally the subject 
of an article in a periodical or a paper included 
in the proceedings of a society. It was, how- 
ever, decided when the printed catalogue was 
put in hand, to exclude from it these subject 
titles. Real completeness in such a matter is, 
of course, unattainable; there will always be 
some subjects cr some titles or statements of 
subjects which the student will miss. Still it 
was thought that a certain approximate com- 
pleteness should be reached, before that almost 
unknown thing, a subject catalogue in print 
should be undertaken, and it was felt that some 
months or years would elapse before such com- 
The volume before 
titles 


pleteness could be assured. 


is arranged under and 


us, therefore, 
authors only. 

The card catalogue has been prepared in the 
usual routine of Columbia College Library work, 
under the general direction of Mr. George H. 
Baker, the librarian. The heavy task of carrying 
the book through the press has been performed 
by Mr. C. A. Nelson. The Commission of 
Purchase for the books already obtained and 
those that are to come consists of the librarian, 
the professor of the department of architecture 
in Columbia College and the writer of the 
present notice. 

The catalogue, forming a very handsome, 
thick, large octavo, has been placed on the book 
list of Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at the price of 


$10 oOo. 
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Daniell. 


London City Churches. By A. E. 
With numerous illustrations by Leonard 
Martin. New York: Charles Scribner’s 


Sons, 1896. 

The churches of London City, that is to say, 
of the small tract of ground between the Tower 
and the site of Temple Bar and between the 
Thames and Holborn were interesting enough 
to have been spared from wholesale destruction. 
No one can wonder at the wrath of Londoners, 
at the pulling down within a few years of eleven 
of those churches which were built by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren himself. The introduction of Mr. 
Daniell’s book gives this number as_ having 
‘* fallen victims to the Union of City Benefices 
Act,” and states that four others had been re- 
moved between 178t and 1845, when the Royal 
Exchange was built. This introduction gives 
some other figures that are of importance. 
Eighty-six parish churches were either destroyed 
or much damaged inthe fire of 1666; twenty- 
one escaped the fire, but of these only eight 
remain, which really are worth naming separ- 
ately, as follows: All Hallows, Barking ; S. An- 
drew, Undershaft ; S. Bartholomew the Great, at 
West Smithfield; S. Ethelburge, Bishopsgate; S, 
Helen, Bishopsgate; S. Giles, Cripplegate; 5. 
Olave, in Hart street, and S. Catherine, Cree. 
Of the parish churches destroyed in the fire 
thirty-five were never rebuilt, as the parishes 
were united two or even three one, but 
forty-nine were rebuilt by Sir Christopher Wren. 
After Wren’s time thirteen churches were built 
by Nicholas Hawksmoor and others, but two of 
these have been removed during the last few 
There is just a little confusion about 


into 


years. 
these figures as in the case where S. Botolph, 
Bishopsgate, built by Wren, after the fire was 
rebuilt in 1725-29. 

For the traveler visiting London City the old 
churches which remain for his examination seem 
very small, unimportant, unarchitectural. If he 
is fresh from the continent of Europe, the small 
size and peculiarly irregular and undignified 
planning and disposition of so many of the 
London examples are apt to repel him. Nor 
does a more thorough examination tend to in- 
crease the traveler’s respect for the buildings as 
monuments of stately performance; the very 
abundance of of wood and 
plaster hung from wooden roofs goes to class 
with the feeble 


imitation vaults 


these buildings in his mind 
modern structures which he may have left be- 
hind him at home, and to separate them from 
the solid and worthy monuments of the ‘‘ better 


days of art.””. Twoclasses of persons only can 
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be expected to study the London churches with 
care and interest; those who cherish every ves- 
tige of old London in the semi-historical, semi- 
artistic way of the modern student and those who 
are occupied in the study of architecture as a 
thing of tradition and academic teaching. The 
spirit of the former class finds embodiment in 
the valuable series, published by the Society 
of Photographing Relics of Old London. Those 
photographs are of absorbing interest; and so 
are the half-tones in this book representing S. 
Botolph, Bishopsgate, S. Botolph, Aldersgate, 
and S. Botolph, Aldgate, provided always you 
are not asking for pure and refined art nor for 
stately and monumental buildings, but are pre- 
pared to enjoy homely fitness and the time-worn 
associations of Among the 
graphs published by the society there are, as 
there in this book, pictures of buildings 
have The little 
drawing on p. 265 of S. Michael, Wood Street, 
that of All Hallows, London Wall, p. 307, and 
that of S. Mary at Hill, p. 238; the half-tone of 
S. Alphage, London Wall, and that of S. Mary, 
Abchurch, p. 224, give instances of buildings 
which have some value as pieces of successful 
proportion. 
avoided 


history. photo- 


are 


which architectural value. 


In mentioning these we have 


interiors and have 


tried to avoid 
churches designed by Wren. Of Wren’s own 
churches, such exteriors as those of S. Andrew 
by the Wardrobe p. 122, S. Andrew, Holborn, p. 
126, Christ Church, Newgate Street, and S. 
Lawrence, Jewry, are worth much study as 
being the attempts of a very skillful, sagacious 
and sided 


many man to design inexpensive 


If the archi- 
tectural beginner feels a doubt about the archi- 
tecture of Palladio applied to small and cheap 
churches, he may study those above named and 


churches ina neo-classic style. 


also S. Magnus, London Bridge, and S. Mary le 
Bow. Attempts ata somewhat freer treatment 
of classical architecture are to in S. 
Nicolas, Cole Abbey, and S. Mary the Virgin; 
perhaps also All Hallows, London Wall. 


As to the interiors they are spoiled for serious 


be seen 


study by repeated alterations and restorations 
and also by their inferior material putting on 
the forms of solid masonry. No student ought 
to sketch or measure an interior built up and 
boxed out with panelllng and plastering, because 
it will mislead him dreadfully as to what is 
feasible and what is beyond his reach when he 
himself comes to build. Thus in the print oppo- 
site p. 142, if we assume that the vaulted roof 
of S. Bride, Fleetstreet, is lath and plaster, we 


have in it an instance of a trap laid for the youth- 
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ful architect who might well be trying to turm 
real vaults of similar proportions on solid sup- 
ports like these. Among the churches of recent 
times, there are some whose interiors really are 
attractive, namely, those with flat ceilings like 
S. Lawrence, Jewry, and in a different form S. 
Mary, Woolnoth. 
said 


And finally a word must be 
of the churches which remain from the 
years before the fire of which this book, wethink, 
possesses the best record easy of access. Such 
churches are All Hallows, Barking, and S. Giles 
Cripplegate, and especially S. Helen, Bishops- 
gate, all three late Gothic and the last named of 
peculiar value ; S. Bartholomew the Great, which 
is really animportant piece of Romanesque archi- 
tecture, and S. Catherine, Cree, built in 1631 in 
a mixed style, and with a plan well worthy of 
study. 

‘he book before us is a piece of careful and 
loving study containing a great deal of valuable 
information made available by two full indices. 


The Art of Velasquez. By R. A. M. Steven- 


son, London: George Bell & Sons. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 1895. 4to., pp. 
ix., 123. Ten photo-gravures and forty- 


three full page half-tones. 

This remarkable book is to be considered in 
two lights. It is two books as different as pos- 
sible each from the other; as different, that is to 
say, as two books on the same subject can be. 
In the first place it is to be regarded as illustra- 
tive of Cari Justi’s epoch-making work on Ve- 
The first three chapters deal with 
Velasquez himself, his life, his surroundings, the 


lasquez. 


display of his paintings in Spain and elsewhere, 
and what the paintings themselves show of the 
changes in his art as he grew older. The very 
numerous large pictures are to be considered, in 
the first place, as illustrative of this part of the 
work. It is true that they are not always 
referred to in the text as to their placing in the 
volume and that one’s penciled reference on the 
margin is called for; but there can be no mis- 
take as to the pictures described and criticised, 
and text and plates together give what Justi’s 
celebrated work could not give. In this respect 
too the book is a picture gallery, containing as 
it does fifty-one pictures the Prado 
Museum at Madrid, of which seventeen are 
photo-gravures of as good quality perhaps, and 
of as great brilliancy as untouched negatives 
the dark old pictures refusing of 
course to give up all their secrets. Both these 
and the half-tones are entirely trustworthy, and 
it is hard to say whether the portraits or the 


pictures presenting groups of men and varied 


from 


can give, 
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action are the more attractive. Photographic 
prints from these Madrid pictures can be got of 
Laurent, no doubt, but they are no better than 
One 
fancies, following the writer’s thought as ex- 
pressed on p. 
tions confirm what he says of the relative value 


those which are offered the reader here. 


7, that even these dark reproduc- 


of pictures mentioned, and that The Spinners 
is shown indeed to be the equal of any picture 
inthe world. Beside the Prado pictures, there 
are five from the National Gallery in London, 
including that marvelous portrait of Philip IV. 
as an old man which is to be compared with an 
almost exactly similar portrait in the Madrid 
collection; this also containedin Mr. Stevenson’s 
book. There are also three admirable pictures 
of the Louvre Museum, one in the Dulwich 
Gallery and one or two selected from those in 
private hands for access to which the reader has 
double reason to be grateful. 
of the head of the Madrid ‘‘ AZsop” on a large 
scale, to be compared with the half-tone No. 38, 
which gives the picture in full, is something to 
The exceptional com- 


The photo-gravure 


be especially observed. 
position, The Coronation of the Virgin, is also 
to be noted as wholly out of keeping with other 
works of Velasquez which make up his noble 
The few words given to it on p. 
that it 


reputation. 
68 are all 
acterize it. 

In the second place this book is a treatise on 


needs to properly char- 


painting, in which the art of Velasquez is taken 
as the highest known achievement of man in the 
direction of pure pictorial fine art as distin- 
guished from story telling or appeals to literary, 
social or religious sentiment. The writeris, one 
may say, eager toexplain that he has not here 
said the last word about Velasquez; that the 
influence of Velasquez upon art is still young, 
that few persons other than painters enjoy Ve- 
lasquez, or ‘‘rightly estimate his true position 
in the history of art,” that he, the writer, does 
not pretend to have settled his own opinions 


about Velasquez. There are, however, it ap- 


pears, certain general principles of art, concern- 


ing which, the writer has reached a definite con- 
clusion. He has thought much about painting 
and has satisfied himself that ‘‘ the true artist’s 
thought is of his material (let us say, in this 
case, oil painting) of its beauties, of its limita- 
tions, of its propriety to the task proposed;” 
that 
matter, 
spiritua] and non-material has no business to 


the modern idealist who seems to hate 


the visible, the real and craves the 
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‘ 


choose ‘‘ painting or sculpture, the most mater- 


ial, the most tied to representation of the arts.” 
In the work of Velasquez Mr. Stevenson finds 
no base reality, and he finds confirmation in that 
body of painting of the truth that ‘‘ the common 
place lies only in the method of a mean, a small 
and inartistic eye. It was not only his imme- 
diate subjects, but the whole art of seeing that 
Velasquez dignified in his paintings.” 

There are passages, pages long in this work 
which are strictly essays on the art of painting 
as our author understands it, but these are 
wrought into the body of the criticism on Velas- 
quez, which makes up the whole work from p. 
37 to the close. It is not ata time when the 
work of Edouard Manet, Claude Monet and 
Hilaire Degas has become well known to the 
frequenter of picture galleries, that anything in 
a sneer is to be feared when im- 
The art of putting upon 
canvas the painter’s view of natureor, in other 


the nature of 
pressionism is named. 


words, the impression which nature makes upon. 
him is the oldest of arts, and it would have 
frightened no one thirty years ago to have said that 
this art was impressionistic. Twenty years ago 
the noun and the adjective had become terms of 
scorn and loathing in the mouths of most writers 
and talkers about art, at least in the English 
Now that epoch in its turn 
has passed; the word impressionism has taken 


speaking world. 


on a new and more limited meaning in addition 
to its older and more general meaning, but it is 
no longer a term of reproach, except with those 
who talk about pictures without looking at them. 
Therefore it is that Mr. Stevenson is able to give 
up the whole of his tenth chapter to a study of 
impressionism; and that without fear of mis- 
understanding by those whom he would wish to 
Velasquez, he finds, is that 


have understand. 


master whose work contains realism in its 
highest sense and impressionism in the form in 
which a very great artist alone can give it. Ve- 
lasquez, he finds, is the man whom the modern 
world needs the most to study; for having fairly 
talked out the subject of painting as seen on 
Italian canvases it should now go to this, the 
latest of the great masters and the one who, the 
most of all, worked without the control of irre- 
sistible tradition. The book is so interesting 
that the reviewer who writes under the influence 
of its first perusal must be careful lest an undue 
expression of enthusiastic approval should com- 
mit him to a too complete acceptance of all 


the conclusions drawn by the author. 


Russell Sturgrs. 
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A Guide to the Paintings of Venice. Being an 
historical and critical account of all the 
pictures in Venice, etc. By Karl Karoly. 
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Painting, Sculpture and Architecture as Repre- 
sentative Arts. An essay in comparative 
esthetics. By George Lansing Raymond, 
L. L. D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. pp. xxxiv, 431. $2.50. 

Mechanical Drawing. A manual for teachers 
and students. By Anson K. Cross. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. pp. iv, 197. $1. 

Principles of Architectural Perspective. By 
William H. Lawrence. Boston; Alfred 
Mudge & Son. pp. ili, 42, with plates. 

From the Black Sea through Persia and India. 
By Edwin Lord Weeks. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. pp. xii, 437. 

Evolution in Art. As illustrated by the life 
histories of designs. By Alfred C. Haddon. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. pp. 
xviii, 364. 


A CORRECTION. 


We regret that the illustration of the interior of the ‘‘Chapel of the Good Shepherd,”’ 


Blackwell’s Island 


published on page 320, in the last number of this magazine, was not credited to Messrs, Withers & Dickson, the 
architects who designed that scholarly and charming piece of work. 
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A GREAT 





BUILDING FIRM. 


_* our building operations become more expensive year by year it 
will be evident that new agencies must be employed to render 
them more effective. Only a few years ago the construction of a 
million dollar building was regarded as a great undertaking; but now 
buildings to cost several millions are frequently projected and carried 
to completion, and the same resources that constructed the lower cost 
building would not prove effective when applied to the higher priced 
structures. ‘lo work effectively more perfect mechanical appliances 
are required, a greater number of men are demanded, and there must 
be a more highly developed system in operating. 

It follows on this change that great building operations are falling 
more and more into the hands of a few great firms—that have the 
reputation and the resourcesto meet the demand. Builders of limited 
means will always, of course, continue to work in a small way, and find 
their contracts among men of comparatively limited resources ; but the 
great builders must serve the great capitalists, and we must expect to 
see a still greater consolidation of the building industry than we have 
yet seen. Large as we now find the cost of some of our building opera- 
tions, it does not compare with the costliness of the structures which 
will be witnessed in a few years more. 

Mr. Andrew J. Robinson, under the firm name of Robinson & Wal- 
lace, has been engaged in putting up buildings in this city for a period 
of over twenty-five years. During that time the firm has constructed 
some of the most notable structures erected in New York. Among 
the number are the six buildings of St. Luke’s Hospital, which are built 
of granite, Georgia marble and buff brick ; a residence on Fifth avenue 
for Mr. H. O. Havemeyer; a marble front residence for James P. 
Kernochan and a residence for John H. Inman, both of the latter 
on Fifth avenue. The firm is also constructing for Mr. H. O. Have- 
meyer a twelve-story building on the site of the old Metropolitan 
Hotel, Broadway and Prince street, and a twenty-six-story building on 
the old Herald Office site, Broadway and Ann street. The latter build- 
ing will rise more than 300 feet above the level of Broad- 
way, and at that elevation it will dominate above everything in New 
York, every building at least not furnished with a tower. 

Not the least remarkable thing about the latter building will be the 
evidence which it furnishes of the rapid building changesin New York. 
Had the elder Bennett been told when he was planning his marble print- 
ing house, and investing a large fortune in its construction, that only a 
little more than a quarter of a century would pass before it would be 
torn down to give place to atwenty-six-story sky-scraper, he would have 
thought the man who ventured the prediction a lunatic. Yet it would have 
been true; and men who wondered at the cost and magnificence of the 
Herald Building when it was new will live to wonder at the startling al- 
titude and magnificence of the architectural shape that rises in its place. 

This building will be remarkable for something else besides its 
enormous elevation. It is to have a movable foundation. This will 
not rest on piles, nor go down to bed rock, as has been the custom 
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heretofore in the construction of large buildings. At adepth of about 
thirty-two feet below the curb good sand is found, on which the foun- 
dations will rest. The entire area of the building is covered by 
several tiers of riveted steel girders, forming a crib work, and the 
whole embedded in Portland cement concrete, which makes a compact, 
solid mass eleven feet in thickness. Under each of the forty-nine 
columns will be placed a hydraulic pump, by means of which any 
column which may happen to settle can be raised to its proper level’ 
thus keeping the building perfectly plumb at all times, not only while 
itisin process of construction but after itis completed. ‘This is a novel 


g and one which it is said the Eiffel 


idea in architcctural engineerin 
‘Tower in part illustrated, but which has not been applied in any build- 
ing intended for living or business purposes. It recalls the process 
through which Chicago many years ago was lifted from its low level 
and placed on higher ground. This plan greatly cheapens the cost of 
construction and also effects a considerable saving in time. 

Robinson & Wallace pride themselves very justly on the prompt- 
ness with which they execute any work for which they take a 
contract. Asanexample of quick building they point to the three-story 
and basement fire-proof structure just completed, at No. 42 Cedar 
street, for the Continental Fire Insurance Company. 

This building is in every way a good example of first-class work ; 
yet, within twelve weeks after the contract was signed, the build- 
ing was completed and ready for the use of tenants, although the 
work comprehended the removal of the old buildings, the excavation of 
the cellar and the shoring and underpinning of the adjoining buildings. 
It would be difficult to surpass this record for dispatch ; and it offers a 
recommendation for the firm which capitalists investing large sums of 
money in building operations will be ready to appreciate. Much money 
is lost each year by delays in construction, and, all other things being 
equal, the builder who is most prompt in the execution of his work is 
the most desirable builder toemploy. ‘The twelve-story office building 
for the Fidelity and Casualty Company, at Cedar and Church streets, 
a very costly structure, was built by Robinson & Wallace in a period 
of less than ten months, without night work, though the work was 
delayed about seven weeks by a strike. But of course such promptness 
in execution demands resources as well as drive, and this is another 
reason why the firm is trustworthy. They are able to do everything 
that they undertake both promptly and well. 

Mr. Robinson was greatly interested in the ideas elaborated in the 
system of sewerage operated under the West patents, and put in that 
system for Atlantic City, and afterward, by a process of reorganization, 
acquired title to the whole plant. It comprises more than forty miles of 
mains and is connected with about three thousand houses and hotels. A 
well on the outskirts of the town receives the sewage through the prin- 
ciple of gravitation, and from there it is pumped to filter beds about two 
miles out on the meadows, where it is subjected to a process of filtration. 
The pumping capacity of the plant is equal to twelve million gallons a day 
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AMES BAKER SMITH is a typical 
American business man—the suc- 
cessful business man who has been 

engaged from his youth up in wrestling 
with the hard problems of life and al- 
ways managing to solve them to his 
own satisfaction ; a man full of enter- 
prise, of untiring activity, quick to see 
openings and to avail himself of 
opportunities ; a man who is never at 
fault when his affairs approach that 
tide that taken at flood leads on to 
fortune, and what is as precious—the 
confidence of the public and the 
esteem of his business acquaintance. 

The men who have been actively 
engaged in building during the last 
period of about a half a century are 
very few in number, but their work, 
consecutively reviewed, shows very 
vividly the improvements that have 
been made, both in artistic merit, in 
the styles of buildings erected and the 
immense advance made in the methods 
of constructions as a necessary result 
of the changes that have occurred 
from year to year. It is as true of 
industrial as of political revolution 
that new men come to the front and 
old ones are forced into the background, 
and it is saying a good deal for the few 
who are equal to holding their own in 
the period of fierce competition, and 
who not only hold their own in the 
eager strife that change engenders, but 
keep up with the bright and ambitious 
spirits that find their opportunity only 
in times of excitement. 

James Baker Smith is one of these 
few. He not only was a prominent 
builder before the war, but he became 
more prominent after it, and is a 
prominent builder to-day. Hissuccess 
is due, as we shall show, to his ability 
to adapt himself to changing condi- 
tions and to make the most of them in 
the pursuit of a laudable ambition. 
His connection with the building trade 
of New York City began away back in 
the forties, even somewhat before the 
world went wild over the discovery of 
goldin California. When that tremen- 
dous rush West began Mr. Smith was 
learning the trade with the best known 
firm of builders of that day. What he 
learned may be judged from the build- 


ings that were then characteristic of 
New York ; what he had to learn can 
be conceived by comparing these 
buildings with those that have been 
erected in the last ten years. He was 
not quite twenty-one years old when 
he entered into partnership with the 
firm he had served, during his days 
of tuition and within the next five 
years he had erected numerous build- 
ings of the classes then in vogue. If 
the buildings of that day were, asa rule, 
architecturally unpretentious, they 
were, however, soundly constructed and 
of substantial strength. Leaving out 
many unimportant ones, we may say 
that Mr. Smith built in this period of 
his business life the famous dry-goods 
stores for H. B. Claflin & Co. and for 
3owen & McNamee. Stores in the 
swamp for Mr. Loring Andrews as well 
as Mr. Andrews’ fine dwelling on 5th 
avenne. Also dwellings for Judge 
Edwards Pierrepont, Dr. Peckham, 
Thos. H. Faile, Mr. Burnham, Wm. F. 
Carey, W. H. Butterworth, Mr. Morti- 
more, Griffith Thomas and Dr. Dela- 
field, all located on sth avenue. 

In the midst of the activity that a 
large business forced upon him, Mr. 
Smith found in 1860 that rest and re- 
laxation from the cares that pressed 
upon him were absolutely necessary. 
At that time the Bahaman Govern- 
ment was advertising for plans for the 
erection of a large hotel at Nassau. 
This seemed to Mr. Smith a good op- 
portunity for obtaining the respite he 
needed, and he submitted plans and 
estimates. Negotiations followed, and 
he finally undertook to build the hotel, 
thinking his work at Nassau would be 
completed in a winter and that it was 
better to take his recreation in the 
form of new work in another and more 
genial climate than to secure rest in 
complete idleness, which would soon 
become irksome to an active dispo- 
sition. No doubt he was quite right, 
but his absence was to endure much 
beyond the limited period he had set ; 
in fact, instead of one he spent six 
winters at Nassau. ‘The people there 
evidently knew a good man when they 
met one. Mr. Smith built the hotel “‘ The 
Royal Victoria,” but he had hardly 
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begun upon it when he was beset on 
all sides to undertake the most exten- 
sive projects. The amount and nature 
of the work he did at Nassau and in 
its vicinity in these six years is a very 
striking testimony to his resources and 
ability. ‘lo summarize, this work con- 
sisted of : For the Home Govern- 
ment, building light-houses in the vi- 
cinity ; for the colony, planning and 
building the large new prison, the 
stone wharfs, bulkheads, etc., for the 
water front, and also for regulating 
the streets and walks ; for private par- 
ties, the erection of dwellings, ware 
houses, a theatre, and others too nu- 
merous to mention. 

‘The fame of New York attracts peo- 
ple who have never seen it, with those 
who have lived in it and have gone 
from it the desire to return is irresist- 
ible, especially when they have found 
success there and are’ confident of 
doing so again. At the end of his six 
years’ exile, Mr. Smith, in spite of the 
esteem and favor in which he was held 
at Nassau, found that he could no 
longer stay away from the scenes of 
his youth and his first triumphs in busi- 
ness, and he returned to New York, in 
better physical health than he had ever 
enjoyed before, with an enlarged ex- 
perience, to take position among the 
pioneers of reconstruction who have 
since changed the face of the city be- 
yond recognition by those who knew 
it only in ante-bellum days. The most 
important work with which his name 
is identified at this time was the 
Equitable Building at the corner of 
Broadway and Cedar street, which was 
the most notable commercial building 
in the city for some time. No better 
testimony can be given of his ability 
and the confidence owners had in his 
powers of organization than to state 
the fact that he was given entire con- 
trol of the construction of this build- 
ing by Mr. Hyde, the president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, and 
the architect of the building. This 
was decidedly a professional triumph 
for a man comparatively young and a 
proof of the sterling qualities of his 
work. From this time on he was en- 
trusted with the construction of one 
important building after another. A 
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complete list of his work is beyond 
our scope or space. Its chief items 
are: The Morse Building, considered 
more perfectly fire-proof than any 
other commercial building in the city ; 
Roosevelt Hospital, New York Hospi- 
tal and additions, three Western Union 
Telegraph Co.'s buildings, Wells Build- 
ing, Ditson Building, residence of Mr. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, American Bank 
Building with its safe deposit vaults, 
Smith Building,Consolidated Stock and 
Petroleum Exchange, four additions 
to the Museum of Natural History, 
New York Athletic Clubhouse, Young 
Women’s Christian Association Build- 
ing, Railroad Men’s Building for Mr. 
C. Vanderbilt, 138th Street Railroad 
Station, Freundschaft Clubhouse, Bar 
Association Building, Lithograph Co.’s 
Building, 4th avenue and 1oth street, 
Adams Express Co.’s Building, 4th 
avenue, 48th to 4gth street, and Co- 
lumbia College Chemistry and Engi- 
neering buildings. 

Besides this extensive constructural 
work, Mr. Smith has made a specialty 
of other that calls for no little engi- 
neering knowledge and skill, the rein- 
forcing of heavy structures that have 
become dangerous or weakened from 
failure of their foundations, overload- 
ing or from other causes. To do this 
work efficiently requires more inven- 
tiveness and resource than to erect a 
building on cleared ground. The 
problems here involved are often very 
puzzling, but it need hardly be pointed 
out that a man, who in the course of a 
period of six years built theatres, 
hotels and light-houses is more likely 
to be fascinated than daunted by such 
tasks and is sure to find the right solu- 
tions. Two of Mr. Smith’s undertak- 
ings in this line were the rebuilding of 
the foundations of the Cooper Union 
Building under the direction of Mr. 
Leopold Kidlitz and the Hon. Edward 
Cooper, and the carrying of the eight- 
story fire-proof Plaza Hotel on shores 
and renewing its foundations under the 
direction of Messrs. McKim, Mead & 
White. That they were carried out toan 
eminently satisfactory finish shows his 
skill, and their mention very fittingly 
closes a notice of the work of an ener- 
getic, skillful and versatile constructor, 











CHARLES T. WILLS. 


MERE enumeration of the numbers of churches, palatial resi- 
A dences, office buildings and factories that have been recently 
added to New York City, or have taken the places of others that 
had ceased to meet the requirements of the times, would alone create 
surprise. ‘These represent, not merely a vast expenditure of money, 
though the pecuniary feature is not without its astonishing side, but, 
what is much more to be prized, a growth of artistic feeling in our 
midst, an engineering capacity previously undreamt of, and an organ- 
izing ability that, judged from what it has already achieved, is without 
limit. New York City, as it stands to-day, is the work of men possess- 
ing all these attributes, so that noone can doubt that in her architects, 
engineers and builders New York possesses a body of very remarkable 
men, who are capable of continuing the work that has been begun, and 
of meeting the demands that will come year by yearas the population, 
wealth and commerce of the city continue to increase. 

Among the men who have taken a place in this rank of honor is the 
well-known builder, Mr. Charles T. Wills, who, though still a young 
man, has carried out a surprising number of important contracts, includ- 
ing the finest office buildings, club houses, railway depots, residences, 
apartment houses, churches, factories and theatres extant, and who 
to-day has many large contracts on hand for office buildings particularly. 
Mr. Wills was born near the close of the year 1851, inthis city. His 
father, Chalkley J. Wills, was also a builder, but his son learned his 
trade with John T. Conover, one of the best known of the old-time 
builders of New York City, and by whom Charles T. Wills was early 
put in charge of important work. In the care and attention he then 
displayed, in the studious contemplation of every difficulty that he 
encountered, and his ingenuity in overcoming them, can be seen the 
causes of his present success. From his. prentice days he has had a 
liking for the more serious problems of the structural art, and his 
ability to overcome obstacles that would be the despair of less able 
men, has secured him the favor and liking of the most promi- 
nent architects. It need not be said that a low bid is not the only 
requisite for obtaining a large building contract. No bung'ing or 
bunglers are wanted in such a work. The class of buildings that is 
erected in this city to-day is so different from any that were put up ten 
years ago that each one presents a new and individual problem. 
Hence it requires that the contractor shall be not only a man of 
unquestioned financial responsibility, but also one of superior organiz- 
ing powers and fertility of resource to meet the difficulties that are 
sure to arise, and, for the reason previously given, cannot be foreseen. 

We shall not attempt to describe all the work that Mr. Wills has done 
in the course of his career, or do more than allude to the most import- 
ant of his contracts. It should be stated, however, before going 
farther, that Mr. Wills in the year 1879 entered into partnership with 
George Sinclair, and they carried on business as contractors and build- 
ers under the firm name of Sinclair & Wills for five years. At the end 
of this period the partnership was dissolved and Mr. Wills concluded 
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CHARLES T. WILLS. 
to * go it alone,’ aconclusion with which he has evidently every reason 
to be satisfied, because he is one of the most successful and leading 
builders of the city, and still doesit. ‘The work with which Mr. Wills’ 
name will undoubtedly be best known in the future are the great office 
and other buildings he has put up in recent years, and in regard to 
each of which a story of intense interest to the building trade could be 
told. The Presbyterian Building on the corner of 5th avenue and 2oth 
street, where he now has his offices, and completed on time in spite of 
delays through strikes, is his work. He was selected by the philan- 
thropic founder of the Charities Building, corner 4th avenue and 22d 
street, to erect that important structure. ‘The Scribner Building, Nos. 
151, 153 and 155 5th avenue, was another of hiscontracts. In this in- 
stance the foundations presented an interesting problem, which was 
solved by employing the grillage system, for the first time in this city. 
He built the American Fine Arts Building on West 67th street, and the 


Vanderbilt Building, Nos. 15-19 Beekman street. The American 
Surety Building, corner of Broadway and Pine street, is one of his late 
undertakings. This building represents about all the difficulties a 
builder can encounter. Not only was it necessary to go down to rock 


for the foundations, but owing to the extent of the office space and the 
height of the building, the question of keeping the elevator space as 
limited as possible, yet ample forthe service of the building, wasa most 
difficult one, and it has been solved most satisfactorily. Few, too, can 
comprehend the amount of thought and ingenuity necessary to put into 
place the thousands of tons of bulky material that this building contains 
as it was received, because owing to the location of the site it was not 
possible to store any outside the work. ‘!he Johnson Building 
on the corner of Broad street and Exchange place, and the new build- 
ing of the New York Life Insurance Company, have recently been 
completed by Mr. Wills, and he has contracted for the Bank of Com- 
merce Building, on the corner of Nassau and Cedar streets, and the 
twenty-story building that is to be erected on the corner of Wall and 
Nassau streets by the Gillander estate, and which is to be the most 
sumptuous and complete office building in the city. The estate has a 
superb site, and will spare no expense in its improvement. 

Ot work in other classes carried to successful completion by this 
eminent builder, we may mention the handsome and complete Montauk 
Club House, Brooklyn; the Central Railroad of New Jersey’s fine 
depot, at Jersey City ; the new palatial Astor residence at 5th avenue 
and 65th street, one of the very finest in the city; Geo. F. Baker's 
residence, Nos. 256 and 258 Madison avenue; the Yosemite and Ade- 
laide Apartment Houses, the first on 4th avenue and 62d street, and 
the second on the same avenue and 66th street ; the Judson Memorial 
Church and buildings on Washington square, the Brooklyn Tabernacle, 
and of factories, Huyler’s, American Bank Note Company’s Building, 
Clark’s Mile End Thread factory, and that of the Gorham Silver Com- 
pany. Among his numerous new contracts we must not forget the 
building to be erected on the corner of 25th street and Broadway by the 
Townsend estate, which is to far outdo anything of its kindin that por- 
tion of the city, and will be an addition of which New York may be 
proud, notwithstanding the great improvements that have been made 
in structural appearances of late years. These undertakings not only 
show the extentof Mr. Wills’ operations, but also the superiority of his 
work and the extraordinary range of ability he displays in it. 








MODERN STONEWORK. 


EVELOPMENT is never a single process. Advancement in one 
|) line demands a corresponding advance in other lines, and the 
history of building for the last twenty-five years affords a par- 
ticularly instructive example of the fact. ‘lhe invention of the eleva- 
tor, the adoption of fire-proof materials, the introduction of the skele- 
ton construction do not stand as so many isolated facts, but are, on the 
contrary, SO many points of departure for the entire building craft. 
Each innovation has affected, more or less, nearly every department of 
the business. 

It is scarcely necessary to illustrate this. Even to the ordinary ob- 
server the immense consequences which, for instance, the skeleton sys- 
tem’of construction has had upon building conditions are obvious. 
Not only has it rendered buildings of great altitude possible, which, 
of course, has revolutionized building machinery and methods, but it 
has made the element of precision and accuracy in preparing the 
materials of which buildings are constructed, and assembling them to- 
gether a matter of the utmost importance. A modern office building 
contains some ten thousand tons of material, all of which has to be 
gathered from the four quarters of the country, predestined and defin- 
itely allotted to a specific spot, so that at the right moment every 
stone, piece of terra cotta and so forth will fit promptly into its place 
in the rising edifice. The construction of a large building resembles 
the mobilization of an army more than anything else. Ultimate suc- 
cess depends upon the thoroughness with which the several depart- 
ments (or, in the case of building, the several auxiliaries of the 
main contractor) do their work. 

An interesting series of chapters will some day be written concern- 
ing the changes brought about by modern requirements in the several 
building trades. Probably in none have the changes been so extensive 
as in the mode of working stone. Even inthe last ten years the ad- 
vancement in methods has been very marked. Indeed, the stone busi- 
ness has been almost revolutionized by the introduction of machinery. 
A few years ago very little machinery of any kind was used in the 
dressing of stone. If primitive methods were not exactly in vogue, the 
appliances that weve used were entirely inadequate for modern require- 
ments. ‘The introduction of machinery was absolutely necessary if the 
large modern office buildings, made possible by skeleton construction, 
were to be put together in the short time allowed by financial and other 


circumstances. One by one the old, tedious hand processes were dis- 
placed, and for them wassubstituted the rapid work of the machine, until 


to-day we have “steam stone works,” a title which indicates clearly 
enough the triumph of modern power in this industry. 

The large stone works of to-day is a very different affair from the 
old yard of ten or fifteen years ago. It is now completely under the 
sway of steam. Machinery does everything. Indeed, under present 




















MODERN STONEWORK. 


conditions, it is only by extensive plants and by the investment of 
large amounts of capital that it is possible to meet modern building 
requirements. There are few such concerns in the country. In the 
East there are some fully equipped granite and marble enterprises, but 
in the freestone cutting industry the largest plant in existence is in 
New York City—that of B. A. & G. N. Williams, Jr., at the corner of 
Avenue A and Sixty-eighth street. It occupies over thirty city iots, 
where a very large number of men are kept busy continually with the 
aid of the most modern machinery. Large as these facilities are, they 
are insufhcient to meet requirements, and the firm is just completing 
an extension to their works which will nearly double their capacity. 

This firm has done some of the most notable work in their line in the 
city. Conspicuous among the buildings intrusted to them are such as 
the Constable Building, Presbyterian Building, Corn Exchange Bank, 
Manhattan Hotel, Holland House, Hotel Savoy, Church of St. Mary 
the Virgin, Residence of Chas. T. Yerkes, Broadway Cable Company’s 
Building and many others. 

Among the latest buildings secured by this concern is the splendid 
structure, the Bar Association Building, Forty-third and Forty-fourth 
streets, which is illustrated in this number in the article dealing with 
the works of Cyrus L. W. Eidlitz. This is one of the finest of modern 
buildings in the metropolis, and will be for years one of the chief 
ornaments of New York City. Mr. Eidlitz’s design has attracted a 
great deal of attention from the happy way in which the architect has 
employed classical motives in a modern building. The entire fronts 
on both streets are of Indiana limestone. The vestibule of the Forty- 
fourth street entrance, which is a noble apartment, is finished in 
Tuckahoe marble. On thethird floor is the library, which has received 
so much attention because of its ample dimensions and its monumental 
character. Two handsome granite colonnades divide the room into three 
aisles. ‘The bases and capitals of this colonnade are of South Dover 
marble. ‘The capitals are handsomely carved and add greatly to the 
artistic features of theroom. Immediately above this is the architrave, 
which extends entirely around the room, which, together with the 
mantels on either side of the room, is of Indiana limestone. The effect 
of the stonework in this room is admirable, and very great credit has 
been given to Messrs. Williams for the manner in which they have 
carried out the work entrusted to them and assisted in successfully 
realizing the architect’s idea. 
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AN HISTORIC FIRM. 


O name is more intimately, more Azstorical/y, connected with the 
N building art in the metropolis than that of Endlitz. ‘The 
founders of the name in America were Leopold and Marc Eidlitz, 
and it is worthy of note that every male member of the family for two 
generations has been intimately connected with architecture or building 
insome form. Marc Eidlitz was born in Prague, Bohemia, in 1826, and 
attended the common schools of his native land until he was twelve years 
old and circumstances forced him to look about for a livelihood, as well 
asa career. It was not, however, until he was twenty-one that he deter- 
mined to seek his fortune in the United States. In 1847 he arrived on 
these shores, and having decided to enter the building trade, he under- 
took, despite his age, to apprentice himself to a mason builder for a 
term of four years, that he might acquire a general proficiency in the 
craft. 
He began to rise rapidly. Before the end of his apprenticeship he 


had been advanced to the position of foreman, and in 1854 he com- 
menced business on his own account. 


From that year onward the firm has been closely connected with the 
development of the building trade in this country and hasan experience 
which is unique. 

It has always been the principle of Marc Eidlitz & Son that cheap 
work and good work eould not be synonymous, they have therefore 
never been identified with the inferior grades of building. Their name 
as contractors of a building is a guarantee that it is of the first quality. 

Every kind of structure has been confided to their care, and the firm 
has been called upon to assist in solving many of the radical problems 
which have been met in the remarkable evolution of building in the 
last forty years. Even a partial list of the large number of 
buildings which the firm has erected shows how great has been its 
activity and how general has been the confidence bestowed upon 
it. The Broadway Tabernacle, begun in 1857, was one of the 
first buildings constructed by Mr. Marc Eidlitz, and was followed by 
the Church of the Incarnation, Temple Emanu-el, St. Thomas’ Church 
and Parish House at Mamaroneck, St. Gabriel’s Church and Rectory, 
New Rochelle; St. George’s Clergy House, Home of the Sisters of 
Bon Secours, the principal buildings of the Presbyterian Hospital, St. 
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Vincent’s Hospital, German Hospital, Womens’ Hospital, St. Francis’ 
Hospital, the German Dispensary, New York Eye and Ear Infirmary, 
Isabella Heimath, Loomis Laboratory ; Lancashire and Eagle Fire In- 
surance Companies’ buildings, the Gallatin National Bank, National 
Shoe and Leather Bank, Seamens’ Savings Bank, Bank for Savings, 
Metropolitan Opera House, Eden Musée, Steinway Hall, new part 
of Astor Library, Deutsche-Verein, Harmonie Society, Astor Build- 
ing, Schermerhorn Building, Roosevelt Building, Black Building, 
Western Electric Building, Manhattan Storage and Warehouse Com- 
pany’s Building ; the stores of Messrs. Arnold, Constable & Co., Lord & 
Taylor, Park & Tilford, Le Boutillier Brothers, Mitchell Vance Com- 
pany, Scott & Bowne; the residences of Ogden Goelet, Isaac Stern, 
Robert L. Stewart, J. Pierpont Morgan and Peter Doelger, New York 
City ; James M. Constable, at Mamaroneck, and Adrian Iselin, Jr., at 
New Rochelle. This list does not exhaust even the larger work. The 
firm to-day has in the course of erection among other buildings the 
following: The New York Clearing House, The Hotel Manhattan, 
The Roosevelt Hospital and the stores of Messrs. B. Altman & Co. 

We have spoken so far chiefly of the personality of Mr. Marc Eidlitz, 
but in glancing through the foregoing list it will occur to many 
who are familiar with the fact that Mr. Ejidlitz practically retired in 
1888, that a great deal of the later, more costly and more import- 
ant work was not directed by him. Mr. Otto M. Eidlitz is now the 
head of the house. He has been prominent in its affairs since 1884. 
Mr. Eidlitz is a civil engineer by profession and education, and his ex- 
pert knowledge has been particularly valuable in the supervision of 
the heavy structures which the firm has erected of late years. Asso- 
ciated with his brother is Mr. Robert James Ejidlitz, educated as an 
architect at the Royal Polytechnic, Berlin. 

Expert knowledge of the highest kind is now absolutely necessary in 
the building craft. The builder of to-day ranks with the engineer and 


the architect, and the rapid displacement of the badly instructed 


artisan by the modern expert establishes more firmly, if possible, the 
prestige and position of a house like that of Marc Eidlitz & Son. 
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PUBLISHER'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SPRAGU _ 
Electric 
Ah Flevator 
Company 


POSTAL TELEGRAPH BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


~ 








The Multiple Sheave Screw Machine 
Duplicates Hydraulic Service with less than half 


the water evaporation and coal expenditure. 
The Worm Gear Drum Machine 
is for all classes of intermediate service. It 
is the most perfect machine of its type built. 
The Automatic House Elevator 
is absolutely safe. It requires no operator. 


Among the typical buildings from five to twenty-one stories in height and 
with from one to twenty-one elevators each are : 


Postal Telegraph Building, . New York City. Academy of Music, . ‘ San Francisco. 
Syndicate Building, 2 3 Parrott Building, eS a 
Gerken Building, . ; R - Johns Hopkins University, ; 3altimore. 
Siegel Cooper Building, . gt 3 Merchants’ National Bank, i 
Wadsworth Building, ° . os? _ 3oard of Trade, ; ; ‘ . Chicago. 
Lord’s Court Building, : nic f Guarantee Building, . : ; . Buffalo. 
Custom House, , ; ‘ _ 4 Union Trust Building, . ; . Detroit. 
}. T. Williams Office Buildings, ‘ " Mabley Building, : ‘ ; 
Manhattan Hotel, . : ‘ - “ Hotel Walton, , F ‘ Philadelphia. 
Young Men’s Christian Ass’n, . “‘ “ Court House and City Hall, . . Minneapolis. 
Daniells’ Stores, . ‘ : “ i Boston Daily Globe, : . . Boston. 
Commercial Cable Company, ee . Canada Life Insurance Co, . ‘ Montreal. 
Edison Electric Illumin’g Co, . “ _ State Mutual Life Assurance Co, . Worcester. 
Safe Deposit Building, ; San Francisco. Callender, McAusland & Troupe, . Providence. 


The Advance of the Sprague Company ts unparalleled in the history 
of the elevator industry. 
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HEATING, VENTILATING 
AND COOKING APPARATUS. 


eee ee D 
BARSTOW STOVE CO.. 


NEW YCRE OFFICE: FOUNDRIES : BOSTON OFFICE: 


Beekman and Water Streets. Providence, B. 1. 56 Union Street. 
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Ep*"'" REPORTS on all Building Operations in New 


York City and vicinity, Boston and New England, can 


be obtained from Recorp anp GuipE Building Information 
Department, 14-16. Vesey Street, New York City, for 14 
CENTS A DAY. Write for particulars. 
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STRUCTURAL AND DECORATIVE 


PRESERVATIVE COATINGS 


For Exteriors, For Interiors, 


SPAR COATING, IXL No. I, 

IXL No. 1%, 
SPAR UNDER COAT, IXL No. 2 
ELASTIC OUTSIDE. FLOOR FINISH. 


DURABLE METAL COATING. 


wae EDWARD SMITH & CO. 


Varnish Makers and Color Grinders, 
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Clothes Dryer => Laundmy Stove 


FOR RESIDENCES, FLATS AND INSTITUTIONS. 


Boits CLoTHEs, 
Heats WaTER, 
Heats Friar Irons 
AND 
DrigEs THE CLOTHES 


ALL BY 


OnE FIRE. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 


CHICACO CLOTHES DRYER WORKS, 


65 SOUTH CANAL STREET, ~ - - - - CHICAGO 





joy Oasis in the Desert of Mediocrity 


—IS THE— 


UNION CRACKAJACK 


It embodies ALL that the up-to-date Wheelman wants. Our 
Catalogue explains. Write for one. 


UNION CYCLE MFG. CO., 
239-243 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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N the No. 2 issue of the ‘‘Great American Architects Series,” of the ARCHITECTURAL 
| RECORD, are several illustrations of buildings, the Terra Cotta Work of which is the pro- 
duction of The Northwestern Terra Cotta Co. On page 21 are three examples, from 
designs by Mr. Louis H. Sullivan; on page 26, The Schiller Theatre; and page 28, The 
Chicago Stock Exchange Building; on page 32 are more examples of detail, from designs of 
Mr. Louis H. Sullivan, and on pages 51 and 60 are The Rookery Building, Messrs. Burnham & 
Root, Architects, and the New Marshall Field Building, from designs by the late Chas. B. 
Atwood. We cite these few instances as illustration of how closely The Northwestern Terra 
Cotta Co. have been identified with the development of architecture in Chicago. 
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ENTRANCE TO THE CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING, 


Northwestern Terra Cotta Ce, TERRA COTTA EXTERIOR, Adler & Sullivan, Architects. 
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w ae Potter & Paige Mig. Co., ‘ 160 


vi 























BUSINESS. 
METAL CEILINGS, ETCc., . 
METAL LATH, ETC., 


MODELER, DESIGNER, Et 
PAINTS AND VARNISHES, 


PHOTOGRAPHS, , ‘ 
PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS, 
PRINTING, 

RADIATORS, 


Roorers, Erc., 


SANITARY AND PLUMBERS’ SPECIAL- 
Ties, ETC... 


SKYLIGHTS, CORNICES, ETc., 
STEAM AND Hor WATER HEATING, 


TERRA COTTA AND BrICK, 


Ti1Linc, Mosaic, ETCc., 


Woop CARPET, ETC., 


Mrkerfiserst Directory. 


. &. &. ; : 
. Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 


NAME, 


. The Berger Mfg. Co., 


H. S. Northrop, P ; 
Northwestern Expanded Metal Co., 
Walter, 


Edward Smith & Co., 


. The Architectural Record, 
. Eastman Kodak Co., 

. ** Record and Guide”’ 
. American Radiator Co., 


Press, 


Gillis & Geoghegan, 


. James A. Miller & Bro., 


Haines, Jones & Cadbury Co., 
R. M. Wilson, 
The Robert Rom Co., 


. James A. Miller & Bro., 


Hitchings & Co., 

American Radiator Co., . 
Instantaneous Water Heating Co., 
Gorton & Lidgerwood Co., 

L. H. Prentice Co., 
Gillis & Geoghegan, 
The H. B. Smith Co., 
Thatcher Furnace Co., 
S. Wilkes Mfg. Co . 
Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co., 
Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., 
Perth Amboy Terra Cotta Co., 
Tiffany Pressed Brick Co., 


. Aeschlimann & Pellarin, 


Batterson & Eisele, 


- Wood Mosaic Co., 


E. B. Moore & Co., 
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20 
14 
14 


18 





RECORD AND GUIDE PRESS, 


227 WILLIAM ST. 


COMMERCIAL 
PRINTING, .% 


NEW YORK. 14-16 VESEY ST. 





W. P. NELSON CO. 


193 Wabash 


Avenue, = 2 


INTERIOR DECORATORS, 
HICH-CLASS WALL PAPERS, 


FRESCOINC. 


CHICAGO. 








JOHN H. SHIPWAY. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 





CHARLES M. SHIPWAY. 





OUN H. SHIPWAY & BRO., seth st. and ath Ave, 


(FORMERLY NICHOLS 


& SHIPWAY), 


ARCHITECTURAL 


NEW YORK. 


Marble Workers and [mporters 


REFER TO THE 


Mutual Reserve Life Fund Building. 
Kuhn Loeb Banking Building. 
Produce Exchange Annex. 
Vanderbilt Building. 

Morris Building. 


Hoffman House (new buildings and 
alterations.) 
Buckingham Hotel, 


Hotel Empire. 


FOLLOWING WORKS: 


OFFICE BUILDINGS. 


Mail and Express Building. 
Scribner Building. 

Hoyt Building. 

Hanover Fire Insurance Building. 
Germania Fire Insurance Building. 


HOTELS. 
Hotel Waldorf (mantles in 
apartments, etc.) 
Hotel Vendome 
Sherman Square Hotel 


State 


HOSPITALS, COLLEGES, CLUBS, 


St. Luke’s Hospital. 
Bloomingdale Asylum. 
Home of Incurables. 


Brooklyn Turkish Baths. 


Dr W. Gill Wylie 
John H. Inman, Esq. 
J.J. Emery, Esq. 


Teachers’ College 

Church Mission cuilding. 

Yale College Gymnasium. 

Trinity School. 
TURKISH BATHS, 

Murray Hill Baths. 

Brooklyn Storage Warehouse. 

RESIDENCES. 

Robert Pitcairn, Esq. 

R. M. Hoe, Esq. 

J. H. Flagler, Esq. 


Etc. 


Wilks Building. 

Downing Building. 

Wagner Parlor Car Office Building. 
Meriden Britannia Co.’s Building. 
Srooklyn City R. R. Building. 


St. James Hotel. 
Hotel Marlborough. 
Hotel Regent. 
Hotel St. Lorenz. 


Etc. 
Collegiate Church. 
Fine Arts Society Building. 
Metropolitan Club. 


Premier Baths, 


Dr. C. A Herter. 
Mrs. C. H. Strong. 










MAGNESIA 





SECTIONAL COVERINGS 





are specified and endorsed by more Arch- 


itects and Engineers than 


coverings. They are the 


GREAT COAL SAVERS. 


SECURE BANK VAULTS. | 


GENUINE 


WELDED CHROME STEE:‘ AND IRON 


Round and Flat Bars and 5-ply Plates and Angles for 
SAFES, VAULTS, &c. 
Cannot be Sawed, Cut or Drilled, and positively Burglar 


roof. 


CHROME STEEL WORKS, 


Kent Ave., Keap and Hooper Sts. 
Sole Manuf’rs in the U.S 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





any other 





Correspondence Solicited. 


ROBERT A. KEASBEY, 


54 Warren, 
New York. 


13 Terrace, 
Buffalo. 





BEST FOR 





Viii 


SIMPLE EFFICIENT 
DURABLE 


RAPID 
HOISTING 


Send for Catalogue 


LingERWOOD M6, Co., 


LIDGERWOOD — 
IMPROVED 4 
HOISTING 
ENGINES 





















96 LIBERTY ST., 
NEW YORK. 











































Wrought Iron Grille designed by McKim, Mead & White, Architects. 


JNO. WILLIAMS JOS. MITCHELL JAS. WILLIAMS 


JNO. WILLIAMS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


BRASS, BRONZE AND WROUGHT IRON WORK, 


TO SPECIAL DESIGN ONLY 


WROUGHT IRON DEPARTMENT. 544 To 556 WEST 27TH STREET. 
H. B. STILLMAN, Associate NEW YORK. 
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Counter Screen in the Bowery Savings Bank, New York City. 
Designed by McKim, Mead & White, Architects, 
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NC NEW YORK, 


8 AND 


ROSENDALE . 


DROOKIYN 


RIDGE. (rostupate) 


RAIN D (HYDRAULIC: 
. (teak SE 
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TNO” OTHE BROOKLYN, “em 
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\. 280 BROADWAY. 
gy>( ROOM 61) 


Y= RECOMMENDED BY Zip. GES 
HW C.CMartin, Sup. Brooklyn Bridge, CRY 


Wm.R. Hutton, Engineer washington Bridge, Harlem Riv. 
G.Lindenthal, Chief Eng. Monongahela Bridge Pittsburgh, Pa. 


2) 
aa RICHARD DEEVES & SON, p 






























WHO CONSTRUCTED THE LARGE BUILDINGS, MANHATTAN LIFE, MUTUAL 
RESERVE LIFE, NAVARRO FLATS § & MANHATTAN STORAGE WAREHOUSE, 
AY: 


WE HAVE USED YOUR CEMENT EXTENSIVELY FOR THE PAST 
TEN YEARS AND HAVE ALWAYS FOUND THAT IT COULD BE 
DEPENDED UPON. IN OUR USE OF IT WE HAVE NEVER KNOWN 
OF A GASE WHERE ITHAS NOT BEEN ENTIRELY RELIABLE 
. ASTO ITS HYDRAULIC QUALITY & UNIFORMITY OF STRENGTH. 





The ‘‘ Brooklyn Bridge Brand,’’ manufactured by this company was formerly called ‘‘ Snyder’s Bridge Brand,’’ 
this latter name is now extinct. 
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THE Use oF ‘‘ LAFARGE” PORTLAND CEMENT for setting, pointing and backing limestone, 
granite and marble, prevents staining and makes the strongest birder. As stains are absorbed 
through the entire thickness of the stone, from its contact with other cements, it is found that 
the best results are obtained on buildings where ‘‘ Lafarge’’ has been used in the entire wall. 
** Latarze” is alsoespecially adapted for ornamental cement and stucco work, and is the finest ground 


cement manufaetured. 


66 99 
Josson 
Cement 





ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS who desite a Portland cement of high quality for general use, will 
find ‘‘ Josson”’ CEMENT worthy of consideration. A list of practical cement workers and experts 
throughout the United States furnished for reference on application. 


66 99 
Burham gil Mag 
owr AND CEMENT 








Cement 





IF THE USE OF A CEMENT in the most important work constructed in the last twenty years and its 
importation, which doubles that of any other English cement, suggests merit, then the following 
list of a few of the large works in which it has been used will no doubt prcveits reliability : Govern- 
ment Dry Dock at Brooklyn; Portsmouth and League Island Navy Yard; Newport News Dry 
Dock Co., Newport News, Va.; Sodum Dam, at Brewsters, N. Y.; Government Breakwater, Buffalo 
N. Y.; Cable R. R., Chicago, Ill.; St. Paul, Minn.; Kansas City, Mo., and Denver, Col.; East Park 
Reservoir, Philadelphia ; Dams one and two and adjacent Tunnel at Bog Brook. 


JAMES BRAND, Importer and Sole Agent, 


8! and 83 Fulton St., New York. 34 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 














“HITCHINGS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED FIFTY YEARS. 


Horticultural Architects and Builders 


AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 


HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 








GREENHOUSE 














Ihe Highest Awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse 
Construction and Heating Apparatus. 


Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palm Houses, etc., erected complete, 
with our patent Iron Frame Construction. 


Send four cents postage for illustrated catalogues. 


233 MERCER ST., NEW YORK. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN, 


STEAM AND HOT WATER 





Heating » Wentilating Apparatus 


537 AND 539 WEST BROADWAY, 
ABOVE BLEECKER STREET, NEW YORK 








RIVATE HOUSES and public buildings situated in any part of the country heated by 





steam or hot water circulations. Thirty years’ experience. See our work at the 
Presbyterian Hospital, Madison Avenue, 7oth and 71st Streets, claimed to be the most 
perfectly heated and ventilated hospital in the country. St. Patrick’s Cathedral, the 
largest church editice on the continent. Hotel New Netherland, 5th Avenue and 5oth Street, 
seventeen stories. The Manhattan Life Insurance Building, 64-66 Broadway, twenty-four 
stories, including three in the tower. John Jacob Astor’s private house, 5th Avenue and 65th 
Street, heated by indirect hot water system. Large buildings in Memphis, Tenn. ; Galves- 
ton, Tex.; St: Paul, Minn.; Kansas City, and hundreds of others in all parts of the country. 


































































Sanitary 
Perfection, 
Durability, 
Comfort and 
Beauty, 


THE STEEL-CLAD BATH 


Stands without a rival in its — no good thing has worth- 












itati sure you 

The ‘Steel Clad Bath 1s inaes.ructibie, being a steel shell lined with heavy et the GENUINE with 
tinned og gen copper. Ite annot hé vy yr dirt or vermin, has no wood but 
pre rim, is made in many styles an ds zes, ha omnes ste an dc erflow pipes 

voiding extra pl nber's charges, mee can ‘he rim to match the room 

feet eee cir <n can - ha d of the manufacturers, and all jobbers and 
plumt ipply it. 

Fe rr rticulars write to the 


STEEL CLAD BATH CO. 


OF NEW YORK, 


437-445 West 26th Street, - New York. this stamp at the head 


R. M. WILSON’S 
Solid prcnd atest Bath -‘Tub. 


NO IRON OR STEEL TO RUST. 
NO ENAMEL TO CHIP. 











Write for circulars. FACTORY, ROME, N. Y. 


Also manufacturer of Copper Range Boilers, Copper-lined 
Tubs, Closet Seats and Tanks and Brass Work. 


New York Office, - 92 Walker St. 


Ornamental Iron. 


Artistic Execution of Leading Architects’ 
Best Ulork. Exclusive original designs. 


Che Winslow Bros. Company, Chicago 
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To the Architect... . 
.. . Builder and Owner 


Before deciding upon your interior 
finish, consider the advantages of 
MAHOGANY — Beauty, Improvement 
with age; Increased value to prop- 
erty; bearing in mind the extra 
cost is only in the raw material. 
The LABOR —a iarge part of the cost, 
is the same in either case. 


Wm. FE. [Jprecrove & Bro, 


MAHOGANY MILLS, 
Foot East 10th & 11th Sts. 


NEW YORK 
RED CEDAR for lining Closets, etc. 


ALL KINDS OF 


VENEERS AND CABINET WOODS. 








MrwWertisements, BLLLeooes 


SIRS 


ETT VENTILATED FIRE PROOF BuiLDING ComPANy 


LiMiITe D 
— Rooms, 448, 449-450 “Philadelphia Bourse.” 
PATENTED -ENCLAND, BELGIUM. FRANCE. UNITED STATES. 


(ASS 


LNTELS with CONCRETE REMOVEO 


_* 




















LonciruoINAL SECTION THROUGH 
LinTer ano Concrete 























LONCITVUOINAL Section 
THROUGH CONCRETE 





TRANSVERSE SECTION YHROUCH LiINTEL 


Fe wer o= = 
L 
AND CONCRETE FILLING INTEL FIXED READY FOR 


CONCRETING 
Cuicaco Orrice Pitrssurcn Orrice BOSTON OFFICE 


23 Marine BUluipinc CARNEGIE BuioinG 1GG Devensnime STAEET 
7 Lasaur 4 
SM RAN OLEH "AGENT. S+W.- DER MITT AcenT. W.D. LOMBARD « AGENT 


Investigate Our System of Fireproofing, 











EXPANDED METAL LATH. 
With our EXPANDED METAL STEEL PLASTERING LATH we can make your house 
practically Fireproof, with but little more expense than in using wood lath. 
Our Solid Partitions, 14 inches thick, are fire, vermin and sound proof, and cost 
much less than tile or brick. 


Our heavy, diamond-shaped mesh EXPANDED METAL makes the neatest and best lawn 


fence on the market. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUES. 


NORTH-WESTERN EXPANDED METAL CO. 


Office, 860 Old Colony Building, Van Buren and Jackson Streets. 


Factory, Twenty-sixth Street and Stewart Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
9 
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For Warming 





Residences, 
Schools, 
Churches, 
Hospitals, 
Theatres, 
Ete., ete. 















SEND FOR 
DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE, 


Home Comfort. 


New York City. 
G. B. ScHLEy, 


H. B. SMITH 
COMPANY 


wote- EuGENE KELLy, 
W. E. Donce, 
REFERE NGES: D. W. Bisuop, 
Mrs. Wa.Lpo Hutcuins, 
oe : G. P. MorosinI, 
ate F, H. Leccerr, 
CLEVELAND H. Donce. 
THE 





“sv arem HEATING AND VENTILATING IPPARATUS 


40 Years’ 


Experience in the manufac- 
ture of this apparatus and 
the progressive improve- 
ments upon it, together 
with thousands of testimo- 
nials from parties using it in 
all parts of the country, 
substantiates our claim of 
its superiority over any other 
apparatus in use, for 


Efficiency, 
Durability, 
Economy. 
MERCER BOILER. 
Brooklyn. 
| Joun E. SEARLEs, . B. Cotcate, Yonkers, N. Y. 
2 . W. JoHNSON, 
| W. Ee wiaece, Pag nae Montclair, N. J. 
| Mrs. M. V. Puituips, wa PAGE, Mountain Station, N. J. 
| JoHN ARBUCKLE, | jou Pe Plainfield, 
| | GEO ABCOCK, Plainfielc = 
| & a. Pease, | Hon. Wm. WALTER PHELPS, 
|} E. L. Maxwe tt. Teaneck, N. J. 
I 37, Centre Street, New York. 
ESTABLISHED 1853. Works, Westfield, Mass. 





PHILADE PHIA. PROVIDENCE. NEW HAVEN 










GJUASTAVINO 
FIREPROOF 


OFFICE: 











NEW YORK. 













[ONSTRUCTION. 


11 EAST S9TH STREET. 


WILKS waren HEATERS 


steal 
Generators 


BEST IN USE 









For all purposes 
of Heating or 
Supplying 


HOT WATER 
and 
STEAM. 


All ~=—No 
Pee STEEL. COILS. 
ALL SIZES. 
















Send for 
Catalogue. 


iis ania aiblainknchleiaaaee WILKS MFG. CO. 


123 S. Clinton St., Chicago. 


N.S. Bouton, Pres. 





E H. Sepewick, Gen’l;Mgr- 
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FSTABLISHED 1861, 


OAKLEY & KEATING, Established 1850. 
LAUNDRY ENGINEERS, |" 


40 Cortlandt St., New Yorke Thatcher 


Furnaces ana 





fi 
if 

+9; 

Yy Yy 














Ranges 


Are used extensively by the best families and 
real estate owners in New York and vicinity. 
They are replacing other makes in many 
instances. They are used by prominent 
architects, especially for high-class work. 
Guaranteed. 





Send for catalogue. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY, |THE THATCHER FURNACE CO. 


HOTEL AND INSTITUTION WORK 240 Water Street. 


CAREFULLY HANDLED. 
STEAM-HEATED DRY-ROOMS FOR] Manufacturers of Furnaces, Ranges and 
PRIVATE DWELLINGS. 
Correspondence solicited. Send for catalogue. 


Champion Steam and Hot Water Heaters. 








TROY LAUNDRY MACHINERY co. (Lim ) 
HOTELS 


INSTITUTIONS 


Our line of Laundry Machinery- 
has all the latest improvements, 
and is the best for laundering alli 
kinds of goods, 


FACTORIES : 


648-650 Fulton St., Troy, N. ¥. 
395 to 401 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 


SALESROOMS : 


15 Warren St., New York City. 
581 Mission St., San Francisco. 
Catalogue S. 


Chas, k. Yandell & Co, 


140 FIFTH AVE., NEW YorK. 
















DECORATIVE 
LEATHERS IN THE SPANISH, FLEMISH, 
FLORENTINE AND VENETIAN 
STYLES. 

DECORATIVE PAINTERS, COLOR 
SCHEMES SUBMITTED ON REQUEST. 
SPECIAL FURNITURE, 

GOLD MEDAL AWARD, LONDON, 1887. Leather Wall Hangings and Screens a Specialtv. 
II 
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DIXON'S SILICA- GRAPHITE PAINT. 


END in your copies For Protective Purposes. 
and have them 


* For iron, steel, tin or shingle roofs, for con- 
bound. We bind them : 


struction work of buildings, for bridges, etc., it 





In any style for $1. 50 is unequaled. It has been in the market for 
per volume. over 25 years, and roofs painted with it have not 
required repainting in 15 to 20 years. 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, It will pay you to send for circulars. 








14-16 Vesey Street, New York, JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 















G. E. WALTER, 
Modeler, 
Designer, 

PLASTER, PAPIER-MACHE, 


AND 


COMPOSITION DECORATIONS 


157 East 44tb St., 


NEW YORK. 
Telephone 466 35th Street. 




































‘ TIFFANY: GLASS: DECORATING:COMPANY: 
- FVRNISHERS ‘ GLASS'‘WORKERS: DOMESTIC: ECCLESIASTICAL" 
DECORATIONS: - MEMORIALS: 
- 333 TO 341 FOVRTH AVENVE: NEWYORK: 





Varn Note-e-Fisk 
7 36 Union ‘Square 
ve New - Yorks 

















PLIED| WATS 


Staired Glass:-Mosaies ‘Decorators 
Memorial Brasses 


Metal -Marble ES Edwin -M:-Van Note 
%*Woodwork Tay Clinton -B* Fisk 
Dewgrs- %@- Esttmatis ‘prepared 
from: Architects’: skcltkes | 
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BATTERSON & EISELE, 
Mosaic Workers. 


ROMAN AND VENETIAN MOSAIC FOR FLOORS, WALLS, MANTELS, &c. 
RICH OR PLAIN DESIGNS. 














IMPORTERS AND WORKERS OF 


MARBLE, ONYX AND GRANITE. 





Office: 431 Eleventh Avenue, bet. 35th and 36th Streets. 
Steam Mill and Works: 425-433 Eleventh Avenue. 


WEA TORE Cris. 





SEE & [THEIS MARBLE COMPANY, 


DECORATIVE AND CONSTRUCTIVE WORKERS OF 


Marble, @nyx and Stone 


LOCUST AVENUE, Foot East 139th street, NEW YORK CITY. 













ROMAN AND VENETIAN Marece Mosaic, ano VENETIAN ENAMELS 
For Wauts, Ceitincs, Mante.s, HeartHs, Decorations, Etc. 














Wo¥ertisements. 





Andrews Manufacturing Co 


A. H. ANDREWS 4 CO.. 
215 Waeasn Ave., Cuicaco. 


ANDREWS MANUFACTURING CO., 
76 Firtw Ave., New Yorn. 


Largest Manufacturers in the world of 


Fine Bank and 


Office Fittings 


Iren and Brass Work, 
Bank Counters, 
Desks, Railings, Chairs, Etc. 


FROM SPECIAL DESIGNS AND IN STOCK. 
Our New Adjustable Metal Typewriter and 
Piano Chair supports the back where it is needed. 








INDESTRUCTIBLE AND CHEAP. 


76 Fifth Ave., New York, U.S. A. 


Long-Distance Telephone, No. 952—18th St. 





Higgins’ 
American 
Drawing 


Inks (Blacks and Colors) 
The Standard Liquid Drawing 
Inks of the World. 


OF THE BLACK INK 
Jo. PENNELL says: ‘*‘ There is no ink equal to it for 
half a dozen reasons. From the time you open the bottle 
until you put all its contents on paper you have no reason 
to find fault with it.’ 
A. B. Frost says: 
certainly the best.’’ 

AT ALL DEALERS. 

prepaid, 35 cents a bottle; color card 

showing actual inks sent free.) 


Higgins’ Drawing Board and Library Mucilage. 


A novel semi-fluid adhesive of great 
strength and body, specially prepared 
for sticking paper to the drawing 
board, repairing and labeling books, 
or any similar work requiring a quick- 
acting and powerful adhesive. Not 
a starch or flour paste, but a Vege- 
table Glue, the result of a new chem- 
ical discovery. Warranted to keep 
perfectly good for any length of time, 
and to contain no injurious ingredi- 
ents. Excellent for mounting draw- i 
ings, maps or pictures on cloth, Rapes 
or wood, and me repairing and labeling books, etc. 
be greatly diluted for use as ordinary mucilage. 

AT ALL DEALERS. 
(3 ounce jar, prepaid by mail for 30 cents.) 


CHAS. on; HIGGINS & CO. Mfrs., 
Sth St., Brooklvn, N. Y. 
me... Office, 106 Charing Cross Road. 





‘*T use a great deal of it, and it is 


By mail, 





May 








Ist. 


2nd. 
3rd. 
4th. 
5th. 
6th. 





7th. 





Send for large new 
catalogue (B.) 


THE MORSE 


The Morse Universal Drawing Table 


Has these Points of Merit: 


A spring to counterbalance the top, which makes it the 
easiest and quickest to adjust. 

The top can be placed at any height from 30 to 42 inches. 

The top will revolve, or when desired can be firmly clamped. 

The top can be placed at any angle. 

The adjustments are made to fix with compound clamps. 

The legs being under the centre of 
obstacles for the feet. 

When notin use it can be folded, requiring little space. 


the top present no 


Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Draughting Room Furniture 


MACHINE C0O., Rochester, N. Y, 





TO MAKE AN 





Architectural Record 


Use a FOLDING KODAK, the only practical hand camera for the purpose. 


Rising and sliding 


front ; double-swing back, strictly rectilinear lenses. Uses roll film or glass plates. Highest in 
price ; highest in quality. 

No. 4—Folding Kodak (4x5), = - S60 OO, 

No. 5—Folding Kodak (5 x 7), - - - 75.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


Rochester, N. Y. 


CATALOCUE FREE. 
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POTTER & 


PAIGE 
Mec. Co. 


415 Willoughby Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


















4 





Designers and Manufacturers of 


Fine Cabinet Work, 
Mantels, 
Trim, 
Sideboards, 


Composition Ornaments 








Fine Picture Frames 
for the Trade. 


aa IONCS 


embrace everything that 
is essential for the cor- 
rect fitting up of the 


MODERN BUSINESS OFFICE. 


For filing papers and record cards the line of cabinets constituting 


“. Globe Cabinet Filing System 


is more extensive and covers a greater variety of devices 
than is produced by any other factory in the world. 
Office and Bank Fixtures, Desks, Filing Cabinets and all 
kinds of Business Furniture built to order. 


Illustrated and descriptive catalogue—free—tells more about Business and Office Furniture than any other 
catalogue published. 


THE GLOBE COMPANY, Cincinnati. 


EASTERN BRANCH, 42 Beaver Street, New York. 
16 
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FLOORS 


WOOD MOSAIC CoO.,| fag CEORC F CLIFFORD m 


| Works at Rochester, N. Y. | : BROWN. 
oan pCR WO0D- WORKERS 




















NEW YORK: 














315 FIFTH AVENUE. 
CHICAGO: 
157 WABASH AVENUE. 
BOSTON : 
ERIM ARCHITECT R 
80 DEVONSHIRE ST. ize 
| | R(\Y SIG S 


VO FURR NISHE » 


Send for 


mae ||), FACTORY:3777°381-Wes 12s 
Mee |} = 208122 JANE-sr. 


7 Y YRK _| T Y. 
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Hardwood Floors of Every menue Kind. 
i@® Weighted Brushes and Prepared Wax, 
_PEnd-Wood Mosaic, Parquetry, 
Wood - Carpet. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN IT? 


The most practicable fabric for wall decoration. Widths in stock, 48 in., 
72 in. and 150 in. Used by all the principal decorators of this city. 
Write for samples and prices. 


S. D. KIMBA RK, Michigan Aceuee sag Sate Street, 
™ 





Maewertisements, 
James A. MILLER 
& Bro. 


Repeated Orders 


port Heating Apparatus from the 

vse Ty and when nearly 
all ail. the best people of Chicago 
patronize 


L. H. Prentice Co. 


Fathers, sons, brothers, etc., is it 
not significant ? 








Here are a few samples: 


P. D. Armour P. D. Armour, Jr. 
J. Ogden Armour 


Wm. Blair Gomer Blair 
C, J. Blair W. F. Blair 
H. A. Blair 


Henry Keep Albert Keep 
Chauncey Keep 

R. T. Crane Cc. S, Crane 

C. R. Crane Albert Crane 


Martin Ryerson Martin A. Ryerson 
O. W. Potter E. C. Potter 
Conrad Seipp W. C. Seipp 


Geo. Sturges Albert Sturges 
Frank Sturges Buckingham Sturges 


George Scott Robert Scott 


Potter Palmer’s own residence 
and sixteen houses 


G. F. Bissell Thos. Murdock 
W. Vernon Booth . W. Odell 
Charles W. Brega . W. Patterson, Jr. 
E. Buckingham E. M. Phelps 
Mrs. Emmons Blaine E. E Prussing 
W. F. Dummer George M. Pullman 

. W. Farlin Gen. George W. Smith 
V. A. Fuller A. A. Sprague 

Hon — nne Garnett Robert Scott 
S. E. Gross A. O. Slaughter 
Hon. W. Q. Gresham V.C. Turner 
W. C. Hately E. H. Valentine 

H. N. Higginbotham Wm. Vocke 
W. E. Hale John M Whitman 
¢ H. High Andrew McNally 
C. Hutchins Gen, A. C. McClurg 

Ww: H. Hubbard A. McLeish 
W.G. Hibbard John McLaren 

D, W. Irwin J. H. McVicker 
S. A. Kent J. H. Nolan 
W. W. Kimball P. L. Yoe 

H. H. Kohlsaat D. F. Crilly 

E. F. Lawrence 3yron L, Smith 
Col. J M. Loomis And others 


If in want of a Heating apparatus 
that heats when you need it most, ask 
your architect if it is safe to shut your 
eyes, and lean on 


L. H. Prentice Co. 


203 Van Buren St. 
Chicago 
Probably the largest firm of this kind in the 
world, viz.: exciusively Heating Apparatus, Steam and 


Hot Water that HEATS. 
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Slate 
Tin 
Tile and Iron 


Roofers... 


Galvanized Iron and Copper 


Cornices, Bays 


Skylights, ete. 


Special Attention. ... 
to Large First-Class Work 
Fully Guaranteed 


129-131 South Clinton St. 
Chicago. 
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Fine Wood Flooring _ 
Wood CarpeT 
Parque! Floors 

Moore’s FLoor Wax 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
CHICAGO u's; 


TELE OHONE MAIN 7; 





4850 RANDoipx St 
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for Dwellings, Churches or Business 
Houses. Ceilings of any shape, old 
or new. Send for Catalogue. 


H. §. NORTHROP, No. 42 Cherry St., N. Y. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 
No. 4 LIBERTY SQUARE, Cor. Water St. 











WE CANNOT 


Supply any orders for Special Nos.1 and 2 of the Great American Architects’ 


Series, or for regular No. 1, 2, 3 or 4, Vol. I., No. 3, Vol. 1V., No. 2, Vol. 





V., as there are very few of these numbers on the market, and they therefore 


command a premium. 


Subscription Blank. 


Please mail to the address below, The Architectural 


Record for ONE YEAR, from Number 


(state when you wish to begin.) 


for which is enclosed ONE DOLLAR. 


Name, 


To the Address,.. 


Architectural Record, 


14-16 Vesey Street, State, 
New York. 








MrBertisements. 





ENAMELED BRICK. 
References. 


Cuicaco, Ic. 

Marquette Building, 

Atwood Building, 

Lincoln Building, 

Trude Building, 

Great Northern Theatre. 

Garfield Park Power House, 
Burravo, N. Y. 

Guaranty Building. 
Co.umeus, O. 

Hoster Brewery. 
JACKSONVILLE, ILL 

Jeat and Dumb Institute. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 

Chicago and Alton R, R. 

Depot. 

Detroit, Micu. 

Mabley Building. 


TIFFANY 


ENAMELED 


AND 


PRESSED 


BRICK 


PRESSED BRICK. 


References. 


Cuicaco, Itt. 


Ashland Block, 

Teutonic Block, 

Monadnock Block, 

Ellsworth Building, 

Grand Central Passenger 
Station, 

Western Bank Note Build 
ing, 

Chicago City Railway Com- 
pany’s Offices, 

Sheridan Club, 

Hyde Park Club, 


* igeet int Stecer Tobacco TIFFANY PRESSED: BRICK CO. 


actory Hotel Plaza, 
Prvzesune, Pa. 1149-50-51 Marquette Bldg., ah a 


Park Building. Hyde Park Hotel, 
CHICAGO. 


Princeton, N. J Granada Hotel. 
Brokaw Memorial. 


“GORTON SIDE-FEED” BOILER 


Has advantages over any other boiler on the 
market for 


STEAM AND HOT-WATER HEATING. 


Send for book, “Modern House Heating,” and in- 
vestigate for yourself. 











GORTON & LIDGERWOOD C0. 


96 Liberty Street, New York. 


Old Colony Building, Chicago. 
203 Congress Street, Boston. 








MANTELS. 


HAT is the centre-point of a room? the spot upon which the 

eye fixes itself and around which everything in the room, as it 

were, groups itself? Obvious answer—the mantel and fireplacer 
Strange, then, isn’t it? that people are so careless of, often so indif- 
ferent to, the character, or more correctly, the characte: less characte, 
of this centre-piece. They sos it is they that pay, no matter 





who does the ordering—$75, $100 or $150 for the -parlor mantel in an 
average suburban house, and nine times out of ten get—what? A 
crude construction of little, shapeless spindles, shelves and beveled 
glass thrown together. A thing of no attractiveness, of no artistic 
merit whatever. 

Yet there are in the market designs distinguished by taste and 
refinement—the work of trained designers, beautifully made. They 
cost no more than the crude article. Whether you get the one or the 
other in your house is simply a matter of choice. Wecan give you 
artistic mantles costing from $50 to $150. Is it not worth your while 
to call to see us and inspect for yourself what we have to offer, or to send to us for information as a preliminary to 
action? By making this suggestion ws are serving your interest as well as our own. 


|| TE NG 








Designers. 
Makers. 








Broadway, Union Square and 18th St. 
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Mo¥ertisements, 





NEW YORK ELECTRIC 





EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


S. BERGMANN, PrgesIpDEnNT. 


OFFICES AND WORKS: 
Cor. THIRTY-THIRD STREET AND First AVE. 


TELEPHONES, 129-38TH AND 1567-38TH STREET. 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF CARRYING OUT ‘THE SPECIFI- 
CATIONS OF ARCHITECTS AND ELECTRICAL ENGIN- 
EERS FOR ALL ELECTRICAL WORK, THOROUGHLY AND 
CORRECTLY, AND WITH A COMPETENT AND THOR- 
OUGHLY EQUIPPED ESTIMATING DEPARTMENT, FUR- 
NISHES ESTIMATES WITH THE GREATEST PROMPT- 
NESS AND ACCURACY. REFERENCES: ALL LEADING 
ARCHITECTS AND ELECTRICAL ._ ENGINEERS. 








4 
a 





WE DESIGN STEAM, ELECTRIC, REFRIGER- 


ATING AND ICE PLANTS, SUCH 


AS ARE REQUIRED BY ARCHITECTS, AND OUR COMPEN.- 


SATION LIES IN CONTRACTING FOR THEM WHEN 
CONTRACTS ARE AWARDED TO US 


WESTINGHOUSE, CHURCH, KERR & CO. 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
26 Cortlandt Street. 53 State Street. 


PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
Westinghouse Building. 171 La Salle Street. 












Mo¥ertisements. : 


“Quaker City” Hopper. 


OSPITALS, School Houses, Railroad 
Stations and Public Institutions should 
be furnished with water-closets that 

have a large area of water, can be readily 
cleaned out in case the bow! becomes filled 
with foreign matter, and can be thoroughly 
flushed out. 

The ‘‘Quaker City” Hopper possesses 
these advantages. It is an all Earthenware 
Closet, with the Trap and Bowl in one piece, 
holding a considerable body of water, and 
with a seal of greater depth than is found in 
an ordinary closet. There is a full-sized 
waterway from the Bowl to the Soil-Pipe, so 
that a stoppage in the Trap is impossible. 
The illustration shows the Closet connected 
with a Soil-Pipe fitting in the wall, but con- 
nection can be made with Soil-Pipe in the 
floor when desired. 
































HAINES, JONES & CADBURY CO. 


Manufacturers 
High Class Plumbing Goods. 


1136 Ridge Ave., 
Philadelphia. 


Send for catalogues, and, if possible, visit our showrooms. 








Eievator Indicators. = 


Electric Elevator Signals. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


ELEVATOR SUPPLY AND REPAIR CO. 


New York Address, 
30 East i4th Street. 


Chicago, Monadnock Block. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


The following are the names of a few of the prominent buildings equipped with our Elevator Indicators: 


CHICAGO. 
Monadnock Building, - - - - 16 Elevators: 
New York Life Insurance Building, - 5 ie 
Masonic Temple, - - - - - 14 ie: 
Columbus Memorial Building, - 5 “ 
Old Colony Building, 6 ” 


Stock Exchange Building, 10 Elevators (electric signals) 
DETROIT. 

Hammond Building, - 4 Elevators. 

Home Bank Building, - 2 ba 

Chamber of Commerre 


NEW YORK. 


Havemeyer Building, - - - - 
Manhattan Bank Building, - - - 4 
Continental Life Insurance Co. Building, 3 
Constable Building. 

Postal Telegraph Building 


6 Elevators. 





ATLANTA. 

Equitable Life Insurance Building, . 4 Elevators. 
MILWAUKEE. 

Papst Office Building, - . - 3 Elevators 
DENVER. 

Equitable Life Building, 8 Elevators (electric signals) 

Earnest & Cranmer Building, - - 3 Elevators 
ST. LOUIS. 

Wainright Building, 4 Elevators 


Union Trust Building, - 6 Elevators (electric signals 


Planters’ Hotel. 


CLEVELAND. 
Garfield Building, - - - Se 4 Elevators. 
Cuyahoga Building, - - . ‘ 4 “ 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Mills Building, 4 Elevators 























— MeBWertisements. 








THE ROBERT ROM CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


(iumbers’, Steam and Gas Fitters’ 
SUPPLIES. 
142 To 1460 SECOND STREET, 


Mitwaukee, Wis. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





HOT WATER INSTANTLY any minute of the DAY OR NIGHT when using the 
DOUGLAS OR ACME INSTANTANEOUS WATER HEATER. 
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application. 


THE INSTANTANEOUS WATER HEATING Co. 


NEW YORE: 838 Broadway. CHICAGO: 141-143 Ontario St. NEW ORLEANS: 451 Camp st. 
23 








MrBertisements. 






































PERTH AMBOY TERRA COTTA CO. 
ne... 


PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 


— 


289 FOURTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Supplied the Architectural Terra Cotta for the following buildings, among many others : 


ARCHITECTS 


ELLicorT SQUARE BuiLpiNnG, Buffalo, N. Y., . . D.H. Burnham & Co. 
NORTHWESTERN SAFE AND Trust Co.’s BUILDING, 

Chicago, Ill., . , ‘ ‘ ‘ . Burnham & Root. 
RESIDENCE FOR H. J. WINTERBOTTOM, Chicago, IIl., Burnham & Root. 


WAREHOUSE FOR W. G. HOwLanp, Penn and goth 
Streets, Pittsburgh, Pa., . : ; . Henry Ives Cobb. 


OFFICE BUILDING FOR WILLIAM C. Boyce, 112 Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, LIl., ; ; . . Henry Ives Cobb. 





Every Architect 


should possess a collection of Architectural Photo- 
graphs. Begin with the Great French National Mon- 
uments. Three thousand subjects, 10x14 inches; 60 
cents each, or 50 cents each by the dozen. A small 


order from time to time is suggested. 


The Architectural Record, 


UNITED STATES AGENTS, 14-16 Vesey Street, New York City. 


















GROOM 
| Architectural jron 
Orrice, 315 East 28tH Sree. 


TELEPHONE, 2009-38th 


f,/\ BEAMS, GIRDERS, AND 
ALL OTHER IRON AND STEEL SHAPES 


FOR STRUCTURAL PURPOSES. 
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CAST IRON COLUMNS, 
LINTELS AND STORE FRONTS. 





ORNAMENTAL CASTINGS 
FOR BRIDGES AND BUILDINGS. 





ARTISTIC WROUGHT IRON GRILLES, 
RAILINGS, AND ELEVATOR ENCLOSURES. 








BRONZE AND BRASS BANK RAILINGS 
AND GRILLES. 








BRONZE PORTALS, GATES, 
HINGES AND INSCRIPTION TABLETS, 
FOR MAUSOLEUMS AND MEMORIALS. 
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FOUNDRIES AND SHOPS: 


East 267H ano East 29rn Srs. 
East 30TH ano East 31st Srs. 
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